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In preparing the following Lectures for 
the press, I have retained the form of direct 
personal address in which they were delivered 
to a popular assembly, but have expanded, 
some points of verbal criticism to an extent 
not admissible in mere pulpit discourse. I 
trust that without sacrificing the popular 
character of the discussion, I have made it 
more acceptable to the scholarly reader. 
The sixth and ninth lectures have been added 
to the original series. 
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Messrs. H. WHITTELSEY AND OTHERS: 


My Dear Friends—I thank you for the fayorable terms in 
which you are pleased to express yourselves with regard to my 
recent course of lectures on Future Retribution. I was led to 
. prepare those discourses by a deep conviction of the need of a 
thorough, and at the same time popular, discussion of the doctrine 
of Eternal Punishment, at once to invigorate the faith of Chris- 
tians and to counteract the influence of the modern schools of 
Rationalistic Infidelity. I am thankful that this effort has re- 
ceived your approbation, and this encourages me to commit the 
Lectures to the press, in the hope of a wider and more permanent 
usefulness. With high respect, &c., 

Yours, in the bonds of the Gospel 
JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 
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Drvwe Rerreoutrion ARGUED FROM THE Con- 
STITUTION OF THE Human Minp. 


John ii: 85, 36. Zhe Lather loveth the Son, 
and hath given all things into his hand. 
Le that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him. | 


A PREACHER of some notoriety, who boasted 
that his reason had emancipated him from 
the ‘Ecclesiastical Theology of Christen- 
dom,” has given this account of. the process 
of that emancipation. “In my early child- 
hood, after a severe but silent struggle, I 
made way with the ghastly doctrine of Eter- 
nal Damnation and a Wrathful God; this is 
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the Goliath of that Theology. From my sev- 
enth year I have had no Fear of God, only 
an ever-greatening Love and Trust.”* 

Jesus Christ said “ /ear Him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell.” And 
did not Christ know God, and love and trust 
Him as the infinite Father? . 

Mr. Parker further tells us that the “ ec- 
clesiastical theology” attributes to God “an 
imperfect and cruel character.” But that 
humble and sincere preacher, John the Bap- 
tist, in the text exhibits God as a Father 
delighting in Christ his Son, and yet as ca- 
pable of wrath. And Jesus, in the very ser- 
mon on the mount in which he portrays the 
love of God as a Father, warns men lest 
through an excessive love of this world 
they should be cast into hell. Either then 
Mr. Parker quite misapprehends the charac- 
ter of God, or Christ and the preachers of the 
New Testament misapprehended or misrepre- 
sented his character. Another preacher, also 


# «< Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister,” p. 35. 


7 Matt. 5 : 27—31. 
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of celebrity in the circles of literature and 
philanthropy, in a lately published sermon, 
says, “ When Jesus out of the fullness of an 
immeasurable trust, calls God Father, we are 
sure that God 7s Father. That heart defini- 
tion is the right definition.” . . And then 
he asks “whether a woman’s heart would 
ever have admitted into its theology a devil 
and an angry God, or have conceived of ac- 
cursed humanity or an everlasting hell.’’* 
But the apostle John, the disciple whom Je- 
sus loved, and to whom he commended his 
own mother, whose heart was tender and 
loving as a woman’s, who teaches us that 
God is love, and makes love the test of fellow- 
ship with God,—this most gentle and ami- 
able of disciples declares that “he that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil,” and that “‘ whoso 
is not written in the book of life shall be cast 
into the lake of fire.’ And Jesus, when he 
introduces God as the Father, in that high 
and solemn scene “when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory,” represents himself as 


* Rey. O. B. Frothingham. 
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saying to those upon his right hand, “ Come 
ye blessed of my Father,” and to those onthe 
left hand, ‘“‘ Depart from me ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his’ 
angels.”* These words “ devil,” “hell ” and 
“fire,” are not the invention of what one of 
these modern preachers calls the “ ecclesiasti- 
eal theology,’ and the other, the “cold 
French intellect of hard-headed,” “ chilly,” 
“unimaginative and lawless John Calvin.” 
These words were freely used by the lovely | 
and loving John the Apostle, who himself 
had learned them from the lips of ‘that Jesus 
who has taught us to call God, Father. 

There is a mistake then somewhere; our 
modern preacher fails to apprehend the 
whole character of God, fails especially to 
apprehend the consistency of love with retri- 
butive justice, or John and Jesus did not 
understand the character of the Father whom 
they preached. 

A prominent philanthropist, of great oe 
of character and gentleness of spirit, has 


* Matt. 25: 34 and 41. 
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lately published to the world his “ Religion 
of Reason,” in which he asks: 

“Would Jesus have told us to set no limits 
to the times of forgiving our brother, had he 
believed that the exercise of God’s forgiving 
spirit is confined to this brief stage of human 
existence? Would he have told us to be so 
much better than he believed God to be ?* 
But Jesus ded say, “fe that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost, hath never forgive- 
ness, but is in danger of eternal damnation. 
Either Jesus misrepresents God, or our phi- 
lanthropist does not understand his character. 

Our philanthropist exclaims, “ Putting peo- 
ple into an eternal hell! why, the worst of 
men would not thus serve their worst enemies. 
How much less would God! Orthodoxy 
makes God infinitely more malignant and 
cruel than are the most malignant and cruel 
men.” But Jesus, who was the only perfect 
philanthropist the world has ever seen, de- 
clares that when he shall come in the judg- 


* Three Discourses on the ‘“ Religion of Reason,” by Gerrit 
Smith, p. 50. 
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ment, he will himself consign to an eternal 
hell those who have not lived in this world 
- according to his Gospel. Jesus, the Savior 
of men, Jesus “ who went about doing good,” 
Jesus who “came to seek and save the lost,” 
Jesus, whose love for man led him to renounce 
all earthly honor, and to accept poverty, 
reproach, suffering, and death, tells us 
that He himself will say to those upon his 
left hand, ‘‘ Depart from me into everlasting 
fire ;—and these shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment.”* Either then our modern 
philanthropist is mistaken in the assertion 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment makes 
God malignant and cruel, or Jesus Christ was 
‘the most malignant and cruel of men, and 
the God whom he taught us to call our Father 
is a being of infinite malignity. 

I accept that issue—for it is the point- 
blank issue of all this denial of future punish- 
ment as inconsistent with the benignity of 
God. Ifthe argument of these gentlemen is 
sound, I, for one, cannot stop short of the log- 


* Matt. 25: 41 and 46. 
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ical honesty of the first, who admitted that 
the New Testament does teach eternal punish- 
ment, and therefore denied its authority over 
_ his religious belief. 

A popular author, representing the “ Broad 
Church” party in the Church of England, 
in a preface to a recent edition of a religious 
novel of the last century, satirizes the current 
theology of the “evangelical” school, as 
teaching in effect that “nothing can be 
known of God’s character, even from the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, save that he will doom to 
endless torture the vast majority of the human 
race, while he has made, for the purpose of 
delivering a very small minority, a certain 
highly artificial arrangement, to be explained 
by no human notions of justice or of love.”* 
But setting aside the gross injustice of this 
caricature upon those who hold the doctrines 
of eternal punishment and divine election, 
there still remain these declarations of our 
Lord; “ Wide is the gate, and broad is the 


* Rey. Charles Kingsley, M. A., Preface to Brooke’s ‘‘ Fool of 
Quality.” 
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way, that leadeth to destruction [or perdition 
—the opposite of “life’”’], and many there be 
which go in thereat: because strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life 
[a state of secure and blessed existence], and 
jew there be that find it.” . There ‘sill 
remains this devout thanksgiving of Paul 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeong Christ.” 2. . “who hath -ebosen, 
us in Him before the foundation of the 
world, . . . having predestinated unto 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
himself, according to the good pleasure of 
his will.” If this be a “highly artificial ar- 
rangement,” the apostle records it to “the 
praise of the glory of the grace” of God the 
Father ; whom he elsewhere represents as 
as having “ endured with much long suffering 
the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction,” and 
yet making known “the riches of his glory 
in the vessels of mercy which he had afore 
prepared unto glory, even us whom he hath 
called.” Either Paul and Christ misappre- 
hended the condition of mankind and the 
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plan of redemption, or these declarations 
must somehow be explained by ‘human 
notions of justice and of love.” 

A profound British essayist condemns the 
“ Christian morality” of our times as asystem 
of “legality,” which “ holds out the hope of 
heaven and the threat of hell, as the ap- 
pointed and appropriate motives to a virtuous 
life.”* If by this statement he would convey 
the impression that the body of Christian 
theologians and teachers make future rewards 
and punishments the sole, or even the princi- 
pal motives to a virtuous life, he misrepresents 
them as grievously as he charges that they 
misrepresent “ the morality of the New Tes- 
tament.” But if he intends to deny that 
the system of morality taught by Christ 
and the apostles “holds out the hope of hea- 
ven and the threat of hell as appointed and 
appropriate motives to a virtuous life,” we 
find him in controversy with these declara- 
tions of our Lord; “If thine eye offend thee 
{by inciting unchaste desire] pluck it ont, and 


* John Stuart Mill; Essay on Liberty, p- 89, 
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cast it from thee; it is better for thee to enter 
into life with one eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell-fire ;’—“ Fear Him 
who hath power to cast both soul and body 
into hell ;’—we find him in controversy with 
Paul’s account of his motives and method in 
preaching— We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, accord- 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad. Knowing therefore the ¢error of the 
Lord we persuade men.” <A reverential sense 
of his own-accountability to Christ made Paul 
faithful in proclaiming his gospel; and he 
sought to persuade men to accept Christ as 
well by a salutary dread of the final judg- 
ment as by the hope of salvation. Be its 
morality true or false, the New Testament 
does use the threat of hell as an appropriate 
motive to a virtuous life. We may not set 
aside its declarations by a foregone conclu- 
sion of our philosophy; but should honestly 
examine them in the light of reason and by 
the comparison of Scripture with itself. 
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{ do not quote these opinions of others with 
a view to controversy, but as examples of 
modes of thought and argument which illus- 
trate the gravity of the question under discus- 
sion; and I have taken the statements of 
writers and preachers widely known for their 
intelligence, integrity, and philanthropy, in 
order to set forth the opposition, to the doc- 
trine of Eternal Punishment with whatever 
weight of ability and character it can fairly 
claim. Jadduce no weight of authority upon 
the other side; no catalogue of great and — 
good men who hold this as a doctrine of the 
Scriptures. The appeal must he not to 
names and authorities, but to the word of God 
and the principles of his Moral Government, 
as interpreted by an enlightened reason and 
an honest heart. For myself, I will not hold 
any article of faith which I cannot intelli- 
gently and honestly defend by Reason and the 
Scriptures. 

It will be observed that the point and 
stress of these objections is, that the future 
punishment of the wicked, and especially an 
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eternal retribution, is incompatible with the 
character of God asa Lather. It is to this 
point, mainly, that I shall address myself in 
the argument of this and succeeding dis- 
courses, The text brings these two aspects 
of the divine character—the Farner as re- 
vealed in Christ, and the vindicative supeE 
and Puntsuer of sin, into immediate and in- 
dissoluble connection. ‘The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into his 
hand; He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
—opyn, indignation that leads to punishment 
—the punitive wrath of God abideth upon 
him.” This passage exhibits what one has 
finely styled “ the equelibrowm of the divine 
character;” an equilibrium. of attributes 
which the Scriptures always maintain ; where 
as “the tendency of the human mind, left to 
itself, is ever to a partial view—to an effemi- 
nate sentimentalism on the one hand, or to a 
dark fanaticism on the other—to an unwar 
ranted trust in the Divine mercy, untempered 
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by any regard to that justice which gives 
mercy all its value, or to those gloomy appre- 
hensions of wrath, which arise from the sole 
contemplation of the sterner attributes of the 
Deity.”* The Scriptures present God as a 
Father, and in the same breath denounce 
“the wrath of God” upon those who refuse 
the highest expression of his love, in the gift 
of Christ his Son. 

It will be the aim of this series of Lectures 
to show that the doctrine of the Eternal Pun- 
ishment of the wicked ts in entire harmony 
with the paternal character of God. The ar- . 
geument will embrace the following proposi- 
tions : | 

I. Our own nature, which is appealed to as 
refusing to recognize the attribute of punitive 
justice in a’God of Love, in fact demands 
this attribute as essential to the moral perfec- 
tion of the Deity,—an attribute without 
which He could not command the confidence 
and homage of his intelligent creatures. 


% Prof. Tayler Lewis, in Biblical Repository, Sec. Series, Vol. X., 
p. 87, 
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II. The retributive forces continually at 
work in the natural world, and the punitive 
dealings of Providence with men, compel us 
either to admit that punitive justice is con- 
sistent in the Divine Being with paternal 
love, or to regard the head of Creation and 
of Providence as a tyrant. 

III. The history of Israel, the chosen 
people of God, to whom he revealed himself 
as a Father, abounds in visitations upon 
them for their sins. If God has punished 
transgression in those to whom he was 
expressly revealed as a Father, he may 
punish the wicked hereafter, though he is a 
Father. 

IV. Christ, who has so fully revealed God 
as a Father, teaches that God will punish the 
wicked in the future world; and we cannot 
claim his testimony upon the first point, 
unless we receive his testimony on the sec- 
ond also. 

VY. The high and sacred Fatherhood which 
the Gospel reveals, is a Fatherhood in Christ 
toward those who love Him; and nota gen- 
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eral Fatherhood of indiscriminate love and 
blessing for the race. The same Jesus “ who 
out of the fulness of an immeasurable trust 
called God Father,” denied to the unbeliev- 
ing Jews the use of that sacred name. 
Rejecting Christ’s authority they said, “ we 
have one Father, even God.” Jesus said to 
them, “If God were your Father, ye would 
love me....Ye are of your father the 
Devil,’—quite another paternity —*“ I speak 
that which I have seen with my Father, and 
ye do that which ye have seen with your 
Father.” This distinction teaches that God 
is not the Father of those who have made 
themselves the children of the devil, in any 
sense which would exempt them from Christ’s 
anticipative sentence, “ Ye shall die in your 
sins.” 

VI. The demerit of sin demands that God 
should punish the sinner, if he would demon- 
strate his love for his intelligent creatures, 
and his care for the highest welfare of the 
moral universe ; and no punishment equal to 
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the demerit of sin is, or can be, inflicted in 
the present life. 

VII. Since this desert of punishment to the 
sinner, arises from that endowment of Free 
Agency which is essential to the attainment 
of that peculiar blessedness which is only 
within the reach of a moral being; and 
since the means of recovery from gin 
and of deliverance from condemnation can 
be made available only in the use of that 
same free agency of the sinner; and since the 
love of God has made the most ample pro- 
vision of pardon, and has proffered this to 
the sinner with divine compassion and impor- 
tunity, but only in vain ;—there remains no 
~ conceivable mode, as there is no revealed 
promise, by which the Fatherhood of God 
can make one dying in impenitence and 
unbelief, holy and blessed in the future 
world. 

VIII. The duration of the future punish- 
ment of the wicked cannot in any wise be 
limited by the mere fact of God’s Fatherhood 
as made known in Christ; but must be 
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determined by the demerit of sin, of which 
God alone can judge, and ascertained by us 
from the declarations of the Scriptures, which 
reason can interpret. The question of 
degrees of punishment is altogether second- 
ary to the fact that, “he that believeth not 
the Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.”—The question of the 
annihilation of the wicked will be considered 
under this general head. 


Before entering upon the discussion of the 
topics embraced in these propositions, let me 
premise a few words as to the spirit in which 
such a discussion should be conducted— 

(1.) The investigation of a question so grave 
and momentous as that of the future state of 
the wicked, should not be entered upon in 
the spirit of controversy.—To controvert 
error is often needful for the establishing 
truth. The controversy of opinion upon 
secondary points in which good men differ, 
may tend to remove difficulties and to har- 
monize views. But the theme before us is 
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one of infinite solemnity and of the weight- 
jest personal import. Pugnacious contro- 
versy with error as such, should give place 
to kind and considerate, while cogent and 
earnest, argument with the errorist. Dispu- 
tation about opinions as mere points of 
Orthodoxy, should give place to inquiry and 
persuasion touching interests personal and 
vital to all alike. 

*(2.) In such a discussion dogmatism is 
especially to be avoided.—What more offen- 
sive than zeal for the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment, as a mere dogma of our own 
faith; a zeal that uses invective and denun- 
ciation against those who reject the doctrine, 
and that would seem almost to delight in 
having its assertions verified by the voice of 
some Dives crying from the place of torment ; 
a zeal that would usurp the prerogative of 
the final Judge, and make religion consist 
only in terror! Far from us be such a 
spint. Let not the preacher assuming his 
own safety, work out the logic of retribution 
upon others; but with the feeling of a sin- 
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ner deserving all that he is authorized to 
denounce against iniquity, yet saved by that 
grace which he is commissioned to offer to 
all, let him “ knowing the terror of the Lord 
persuade men,”—in Christ’s stead ‘“ beseech- 
ing them to be reconciled to God.” 

(8.) Such a discussion should be conducted 
with the sincerity of a personal conviction of 
the truth maintained, not as an article to be 
defended but as a truth to be declared. 
“We believe and therefore speak.”—If the 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment be true, it is 
easy to conceive of motives that would 
induce men to deny it, or to explain it away. 
I do not impute motives to any of the 
deniers of this doctrine, or impeach their sin- 
cerity ;—but Human Nature, conscious of 
guilt and desert of punishment, is under a 
strong temptation to invent arguments 
against such a doctrine, to lend itself to 
sophistry, and to believe what it washes to be 
true. This fact should subject that class of 
arguments to rigid scrutiny. But on the 


other hand we can conceive of no reason 
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why an intelligent, humane, and conscien- 
tious person should wzsh to believe in the 
dectrine of Eternal Punishment if he did not 
find it in the plainest terms in the word of 
God. Priestcraft might invent a system of 
terrors whereby to rule the multitude. 
Superstition might invent such a system 
through an imagination excited by fear. But 
that an intelligent, humane, and conscien- 


tious person,—a mind like John Calvin, or 
Jonathan Edwards, or Timothy Dwight, or 
Nathaniel W. Taylor,—should hold such a 
doctrine without some strongly probable 
evidence of it in the Scriptures, is a fact that 
ean hardly be explained by any theory of 
Human Nature, good or bad. Here is no 
selfish motive to originate such a doctrine, 
no darkened imagination to invent it, no 
ignorant fright to conjure up alarms. There 
is no pleasure in preaching such a doctrine; 
nay, it becomes tolerable to the pious heart, 
only in view of the glory of God’s justice 
which it vindicates, and the glory of that 


grace which can deliver from so great con- 
2 
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demnation. Ido not preach this doctrine as 
a part of my theology, but as*a part of the 
Savior’s teachings. It should be preached 
with an honest desire to illustrate and enforce 
the whole truth of God. The minister can- 
not make his selection among revealed 
truths, but must proclaim each in its place. 
He may not withhold or modify any truth 
because it runs counter to men’s tastes, or 
wishes, or prejudices; but must “ declare the 

- whole counsel of God, whether men will hear 
or forbear.” , 

(4.) This doctrine should be discussed in 
the spirit of humility, with a reverent de- 
pendence upon the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures. It presents serious difficulties to a 
speculative and sensitive mind. Indeed, no 
candid and thoughtful person can fail to feel 
upon this subject difficulties like those which 
encompass the question of the existence of 
moral evil under the government of a holy 
and beneficent God. But we find greater 
difficulties in rejecting the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment than in receiving it—difficulties 
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both ethical and exegetical, which no inge- 
nuity can set aside. ‘The course dictated by 
sound philosophy in such a case, is to ascer- 
tain by fair principles of interpretation the 
exact teachings of the Seriptures upon the 
subject; and remembering that difficulties 
and objections in matters of faith do not 
necessarily imply that a doctrine is absurd, | 
contradictory, or incredible, to receive the 
clear and positive statements of the Scriptures 
as final, even though we cannot free our 
minds entirely of the difficulties which those 
statements may excite. Ifa doctrine of the 
Scriptures could be shown to be contrary to 
reason, we must then reject not only that 
doctrine, but also the authority of the Scrip- 
tures as an inspired revelation. 

(5.) The doctrine of eternal punishment 
should be preached in the spurit of love, with 
a view to the best good of mankind. Not 
for denunciation but for salvation, not for 
judgment but for mercy, should the preacher 
take upon his lips the awful declarations of 
the Bible concerning the final condemnation 
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of the wicked. He should warn that he may 
persuade, should alarm that he may save. 

It is as if we were upon a vessel laboring 
in a storm, shipping heavy seas and leaking 
in the hold; and as you were grouped toge- 
ther discussing the probabilities of her fate, I 
should come among you and say calmly but 
solemnly and earnestly, “The ship cannot 
survive. I have just come from a conference 
of her officers, and they say that she must go 
down :”—some might call me an alarmist, 
but the alarm would be prompted by the 
conviction of your danger, and the desire to 
save you; others might be thrown into a 
nervous fright, but the alarm would be ad- 
dressed to reason and the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, not to mere animal fear. And if 
acting upon the warning of the officers I 
should betake myself to the life-boat, and 
thence should ery to you, “Sirs, the ship is 
sinking,—since I entered this boat she has 
settled an inch—two inches—three inches— 
she is sinking—make haste into the boat, 


1 


she is senking,—oh! do not linger !’’—and 
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saying this should throw you ropes and 
planks, and pass up ladders for your rescue— 
whatever you might think of my opinion, you 
would not question the sincerity of my con- 
viction, the honesty of my purpose, the good- 
will of my endeavor. And if believing the 
voice of the Master that there is danger of 
hell-fire, that men are sinking into everlast- 
ing wo, and believing this so much the more 
for having fled to Him for refuge, I cry out 
with words of warning and entreaty, they are 
not words of mere terror, nor of self-gratified 
assurance, but of real conviction, of earnest 
and beseeching love. 


From this general outline of the argument, 
and these preliminary statements as to the 
spirit of the discussion, I now proceed to the 
first head to be considered. 


I. Our own nature which ts appealed to as 
refusing to recognize the attribute of puni- 
tive justice in a God of love, in fact, demands 
this attribute as essential to the moral perfee- 
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tion of the Deity—an attribute without which 
He could not command the confidence and 
homage of his intelligent creatures. 

A frequent argument of objectors to the 
doctrine of future punishment_is that our 
nature forbids us to conceive of a God who 
would make a hell for his creatures. The 
genial philanthropist already quoted says 
expressly, “ We kuow that man’s moral 
nature is good, and therefore that God is. 
Man is loving and merciful, and appreciates 
truth and equity. Goodness is natural to 
him.” And from this he infers that God 
“has a just, forgiving, and loving spirit” 
toward his creatures. True, this philanthro- 
pist, who takes the most kindly view of 
human nature, is obliged to add that he ~ 
would not infer the character of God from 
the actual characteristics of “the masses of 
men.” He conceives of human nature in its 
normal condition and declares his “faith 
in its moral perceptions, and in its discern- 
ment, and appreciation of truth, justice and 
mercy ;” from which he infers that “these 
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qualities must all be found in the Author 
of human nature.” 

Doubtless there is a certain analogy be- 
tween man and God; and in the strictly 
metaphysical sense, we can know God only 
as we know ourselves.* Our first concep- 
tions of a Spiritual essence, endowed with 
intelligence, affections, emotions, will, must 
be derived from the facts of consciousness ; 
and from the qualities of such essence as 
revealed within ourselves, we reason upward 
toward the Divine Nature. Paul reasoned 
thus at Athens: “ Forasmuch as we are.the off- 
spring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like to gold or silver, or stone, gra- 
ven by art and man’s device.”” We must reason 
from our own spiritual nature to that of God. 
The argument of Paul in the first two chap- 
ters of the epistle to the Romans proceeds 
upon this basis. While we cannot presume 
to measure the divine existence by our 
capacity of thought, and dare not transfer to 


* Sir William Hamilton, Article on A Reform of the English 
Universities. 
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God the character of any man as it Is, we 
are warranted in inferring the moral qualities 
of the Author of our nature from the consti- 
tution of the human soul in its normal state. 
The test proposed by our philanthropist is so 
far true ; and we do not shrink from apply- 
ing it to the subject in hand. This very 
‘Nature which is said to revolt from the con- 
ception of a God of punitive justice, really 
demands this attribute as essential to the 
conception of God. 

In studying our own Nature with a view 
to ascertain the moral qualities of the Divine 
Nature, we must bring our constitutional 
properties into equipoise, taking each into 
account, and in its just relation and propor. 
tion to all the rest. Grant, if you please, 
that our purely Senteent nature—which 
shrinks instinctively from suffering—may 
protest against the very thought of an eternal 
hell. Is Sensibility the whole of our Nature 
and the supreme judge of truth and equity, 
and even of the character of God? Does 
not sensibility shrink from pains and penal- 
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ties inflicted by parental discipline and by 
human laws, which nevertheless are not 
“malignant and cruel,” but salutary and 
good ? 3 

Grant, if you please, that our Sympathetic 
and Hmotive nature is agitated by the thought 
of suffering inflicted upon others for what- 
ever cause, and that humane sentiments 
and impulses of kindly feeling blindly assume 
that suffering thus inflicted must be cruel, 
and decry its author. Is this the whole of 
our Nature? Because my sympathies were 
stirred the other day by the cries and strug- 
gles of a woman whom the officers of justice 
were dragging to the Tombs,—so that I would 
fain have saved her from that shame,—does 
it follow that those officers were vindictive 
and cruel, and that under an administration 
‘of love and mercy there would be no prison 
for a thieving and drunken woman? Are 
there not other elements of our Nature 
beside its sympathies, to be consulted before 
deciding such a question ? 


wh. 
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Grant, if you please, that no Intellectual 
process of which we are capable can measure 
with mathematical certainty the connection 
between man’s sin in this life and God’s 
retributive justice in the Hereafter ;—can 
Reason climb the height of this great argu- 
ment so as to survey the wide extent of 
causes and results that lie open to the mind 
ef God? Can Reason, fairly exercised, de- 
clare that the future punishment of the 
wicked: is irreconcilable with the Divine 
Goodness? ‘Though the reasoning faculty 
should insist that it finds no place for retribu- 
tive justice in a fatherly Creator, is ratiocina- 
tion the only process by which the soul 
comes to the knowledge of the right, the 
true, and the good? May not reason be 
perverted? May it not be over-confident ? 
There remains another faculty, the Con- 
science, which on moral questions has the 
authority of law; and though this faculty is 
capable of being intensified and misdirected 
so as to rule the soul with a rod of iron, 
its place among the faculties is that of moni- 
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tor and guide, and of a judge in matters of 
truth and equity. . This Moral Sense and its 
decisions must be faithfully consulted in 
making up from the elements of human 
nature an estimate of the divine. If we 
would project from our own souls a positive 
likeness of God in his moral qualities, we 
must first photograph the negative with pro- 
per lights and shades, with a well-adjusted 
focus, so that no one feature shall be unduly 
magnified, but each shall appear in harmony 
with every other. And now when our Na- 
ture is questioned on the point whether God 
will punish sin, though Sensibility and Sym- 
pathy may shrink from the reply, and the 
Intellect may seek some negative subtlety, 
the Moral Sense replies, “ He will punish sin, 
if his nature answers to that he has given 
to man; He must punish sin if man’s own 
sense of right is to be satisfied; He must 
punish sin, if he would have the confidence, 
respect, and homage of moral beings made in 
his own image.” The universal sentiment of 
mankind, that retributive justice is due to 
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wrong doing—a feeling which God has im- 
planted in the human soul—is a witness and 
a prophecy of His own righteous indignation 
against sin. 

1. This sentiment appears in THE LAWS oF 
HUMAN society. Grant what you will as to the 
injustice of many human laws—the tyranny 
of arbitrary power or of selfish exaction 
through forms of legislation; it yet remains 
that the basis of human law is the sense of 
justice in the soul—the discrimination which 
man’s moral nature makes between right and 
wrong, between good and evil. And thus 
Law in its essential idea is an outward reflec- 
tion of man’s innermost consciousness, even 
as that consciousness in turn reflects herein 
the character and will of God; so that we 
need not abate one note of that magnificent 
pean of Hooker, ‘ Of law there can be no 
less acknowledged, than that her seat.is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world ; all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her 
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power; both angels and men, and creatures 
of what condition soever, though each in dif- 
ferent sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy.’’* 

Law gives this stability and harmony with- 
out, this peace and joy within, only as it 
upholds Truth and Justice with penal sanc- 
tions commensurate with their worth. The 
rudest nations seek in some form to embody 
in law this inborn sentiment of Justice. It 
may be warped by prejudice or tinged with 
passion—as in the old demand of “blood for 
_ blood.” It may mistake both as to its meth- 
ods and its objects. To command assent, 
the outward expression of this sentiment 
in the form of law, must be guided by intel- 
ligence, and tempered with the humane and 
kindly feelings of the soul. But the sen- 
timent is in our nature, and it cannot be 
rooted out. God has planted it there as 
a type of his own retributive justice. 

This argument for the principle of retribu- 


* Eccles. Polity, B. I. 
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tion in the divine government, derived froin 
the infliction of justice by human society, 
was powerfully presented by one who wit- 
nessed the awful retributions of Society upon 
crime in California, in 1850. When the 
Vigilance Committee had done its needed 
work of expurgation, Dr. Bushnell, who 
chanced to be in San Francisco, preached 
a sermon suggested by the occasion, in which 
he urged these pertinent and emphatic ques- 
tions: | 
“ What kind of heaven would it make to 
move off bodily, into the eternal future, this 
same people just as they are? Just as good 
as it makes here, and no better. These re- 
venges, frauds, bribes, perjuries and deeds of 
blood, these abuses of power, these factions, 
fears and tumults, all that makes you toss in 
throes of troubled apprehension, represents a 
character, as shadows do their substances. 
Who can imagine that out of such a material 
is to come order, love, ideal harmony, and 
the golden concert of a common joy before 
God? Why the irruption there of such a 
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company would scare the angels from their 
songs, and extinguish the fires that light 
up the faces of the seraphim. When the 
Scriptures, therefore, declare that such shall 
not be admitted, what dignity of reason 
is there in the decree. And when it is pub- 
lished in solemn specification—‘ Be not de- 
ceived, neither fornicators, nor adulterers, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God’—who is there, even of 
those that are consciously named in the cata- 
logue, that will not now, in this day of 
public misery, admit the necessary reason of 
the decree, and that even Eternal Good- 
ness could not frame it otherwise ?”’ 

Were it announced that God would receive 
into a state of blessedness, with unchanged 
characters, the wretches whom men hunt out 
of human society by Vigilance Committees, 
could we honor Him as a Father or have con- 
fidence in his government? Should he say 
to the angels, all aghast at such a reeking 
blasphemous crew, “ These creatures are my 
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children, and therefore I have brought them 
to be with me in my glory”—could they 
revere and love the name of Father? Our 
nature demands a God the dignity and 
purity of whose love is not impaired by any 
effeminate weakness arising from the claim 
of relationship. Our Nature, which would 
not endure in a human judge that he should 
shield his son against the law, and interpose 
parental fondness between crime and its ap- 
propriate penalty, could not be satisfied with 
such a conception of God as the Infinite 
Father, nor look up to him with reverence, 
confidence and love. The profoundest .philo- 
sophers and jurists of the pagan world have 
felt this necessary identity of justice in hu- 
man law with justice in the mind of God. 
“Tt is the pleasure of the gods,” said Soc- 
rates, “that what is in conformity with 
justice should also be in conformity with the © 
laws ;”* and often in his dialogues he main- 
tained that in proportion as men cherish the 
sentiment of justice they are in harmony 
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with the mind of the Supreme Divinity. 
Plato argues that to escape from evil one 
must fly to the seat of the gods; but this 
flight, he adds, ‘“ consists in as far as possible 
being made like to God; and this resem- 
blance consists in becoming just and holy 
with wisdom.*....God is never in any re- 
spect unjust, but as just as possible, and 
there is not anything that resembles him 
more than the man amongst us who has 
likewise become as just as possible.” 

Cicero, in his treatises on the Common- 
wealth and the Laws, argues the coincidence 
of the sentiment of justice underlying human 
laws with the principle of justice in the 
Divine Mind. “There is but one essential 
justice which cements society, and one law 
which establishes this justice. This law is 
right reason, which is the true rule of all com- 
mandments and prohibitions. Whoever neg- 
lects this law, whether written or unwritten, 
is necessarily unjust and wicked.” . 


ro gpovioewc Quere . A conscious aim ? + Thextetus 84, 85. 
t De Legibus, B. I.XV. 
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This, then, as it appears to me, has been the 
decision of the wisest philosophers—that law 
was neither a thing contrived by the genius of 
man, nor established by any decree of the 
people, but a certain eternal principle, which 
governs the entire universe, wisely command- 
ing what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong. Therefore they called that aboriginal 
and supreme law the mind of God, enjoining 
or forbidding each separate thing in accordance 
with reason. . . . The existence of moral 
obligation is coeternal with that of the divine 
mind. Therefore the true and supreme law, 
whose commands and prohibitions are equally 
authoritative, is the right reason of the Sover- 
eign Jupiter.”’* 

“True law is right reason confirmably to 
nature, universal, unchangeable, eternal, 
whose commands urge us to duty, and whose 
prohibitions restrain us from evil. Whether 
it enjoins or forbids, the good respect its in- 
junctions, and the wicked treat them with 
indifference. This law cannot be contradicted 
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by any other law, and is not liable either to 
derogation or abrogation. Neither the senate 
nor the people can give us any dispensation 
for not obeying this universal law of justice. 
It needs no other expositor and interpreter 
than our own conscience. It is not one thing 
at Rome, and another at Athens, one thing to- 
day and another to-morrow; but in all times 
and nations this universal law must forever 
reign, eternal and imperishable. It is the 
sovereign master and emperor of all things. 
God himself is its author, its promulgator, its 
enforcer. And he who does not obey it flies 
from himself, and does violence to the very 
nature of man. And by so doing he will en- 
dure the severest penalties even if he avoid 
the other evils which are usually accounted 
punishments.”* 

2. Tur RELIGIONS OF MANKIND give expres- 
sion to the idea of Retributive Justice which 
conscience evokes in every human soul. 
Those strangely solemn pictures in the tombs 
of Egypt, which embody in vivid symbols the 
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religious ideas of the nation four thousand 
years ago, teach us that in the infancy of the 
human race, the moral sense of men led them 
to anticipate a retribution after death. You 
see the soul arraigned before the judge; the 
assessors ranged on either hand to note the 
trial; the sacred balances of justice suspended 
to weigh the actions or the heart of the de- 
ceased in one scale, by the figure or emblem 
of truth in the other; on this side the herald 
' waiting to convey the approved into the abode 
of the gods, on that side the executioner wait- 
ing to lead forth the condemned. Not the Pha- 
raoh himself could escape this scrutiny after 
death. 

Osiris, whose worship was not confined as 
was that of some divinities to particular 
nomes or districts, but was observed from the 
earliest times throughout all Egypt, was rep- 
resented under the favorite character of “the 
manifester of good and truth,” yet in that 
character “he was to every Egyptian the great 
judge of the dead!’ The eye of Osiris is a 
frequent symbol upon Egyptian monuments, 


~ 
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and upon mummy-cases and tombs is often 
found a group of hieroglyphics signifying 
“weighed in the balances,” “ weighed or 
tried by Osiris.” Upon the tombs at Ghizeh 
is frequently found the epithet “weighed 
(and justified) by all the gods.”* In the Egyp- 
tian mythology Aiwm or Atmu also hag the 
functions of a judge in the lower world. 

In the religion of Greece, the idea of a fu- 
ture retribution was continually prominent. — 
The Erinués of Homer are the avengers of 
the moral order of the world against whoever 
may violate it. They frequently inflict pun- 
ishment in this life, but they appear also in 
the hereafter, as the vindicators of eternal 
justice or the immutable Right. They are 
represented as walking in cloud, coming un- 
seen to take vengeance upon the guilty,t and 
their vengeance reaches beyond the grave.t. 

From the various epithets both of Greek 
and Roman mythology, designating Jupiter 
by his attributes, we learn that the god of the. 


* Wilkinson, Chapter 6. 
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suppliant, and the god of mercy, was also the 
avenger of crime, the guardian of law, the 
protector of justice and virtue. 

Themis appears as the personification of 
order, and her daughters have special charge 
over law and equity. One of them, Dike, 
the goddess of justice, holds in one hand a 
pair of balances and in the other a sword, and 
sternly awards to men according to their de- 
serts. | 

But the most intense conception of retribu- 
tive justice among the Greeks was in their 
Nemesis—the impersonation of divine wrath, 
the goddess of Retribution. The daughter of 
Night, silent, swift of foot, she hovers upon 
the track of the wrong-doer, pursuing him 
with certain vengeance. Aristotle describes 
Nemesis as a sacred jealousy, attributed to 
the gods that iniquity may be dealt with ac- 
cording to its deserts.* 

The Romans had this element of retributive 
justice strongly, even terribly, personified in 
their mythology. In terrible conceptions of 
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the future they went beyond the Greeks, 
from whom they borrowed the ground-work 
of such pictures. Their Zartarus, with its 
hopeless bogs and flaming river, and the /v- 
ries, as ministers of vengeance upon the 
wicked, portray in glowing forms of terror 
the verdict of conscience against sin. Virgil, 
in the sixth book of the Aneid, distinctly de- 
scribes Tartarus as a place of punishment for 
the wicked after death—a punishment lasting 
even to eternity. This woful prison with its 
triple walls, its flaming Phlegethon, its Fu- 
ries, with snaky hair and whips of scorpions, 
pictures the punishment of guilt. Thus in 
almost every religion of antiquity, as now in 
the religions of the rudest pagan tribes, we 
find traces of this sense of retribution—espe- 
cially in those expiatory sacrifices for sin 
which are co-eval with the history, and co- 
extensive with the dispersion of the race. 
No doubt this sentiment has often been per- 
verted; and in rude and barbarous ages has 
been colored by the vindictive passions nour- 
ished in war. Divine justice has sometimes 
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been only an exaggerated human revenge.— 
But still the grand, stern moral sentiment re- 
mains; the idea of Retribution, native to the 
human soul, has been incorporated with the 
religious beliefs of mankind. Who made the 
human conscience to utter this universal 
voice? Is the author of our nature who has 
caused the soul of man thus to cry out for the 
punishment of sin, a God who will forbear to 
punish because he is a Father ? 

3. If we turn from law and religion to Lrr- 
ERATURE, we find the same testimony. Paul 
tells us that ‘ the Gentiles show the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their con- 
sciences also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another.”” And the writings of 
the great philosophers and poets of antiquity 
show that they had this consciousness of re- 
sponsibility to law and liability to penalty. 
Take as examples, such leading men as Plato 
among philosophers, and LEschylus, the 
Shakespeare of the Greek tragedians. ‘“ We 
ought always to believe,” says Plato, “ those 
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ancient and sacred words which declare to 
us that the soul is immottal, that judges are 
appointed, and that they pass the highest 
sentences of condemnation, when the spirit is 
separate from the body.”* Again he says, 
“ When one supposes himself near the point 
of death, there enter into his soul fear and 
anxieties respecting things before unheeded. 
For then the old traditions concerning 
Hades, how those who in this life have been 


guilty of wrong, must there suffer the penal- 


ty of their crimes, torment his soul. He 
looks back upon his past life, and if he finds 
in the record many sins, like one starting from 
a frightful dream he is terrified and filled 
with foreboding fears.”+ Again in a sub- 
limer strain, he thus apostrophizes the 
wicked. ‘ Boast not of having escaped the 
justice of the gods; for thou shalt never be 
lost sight of by it. Thou art not so small as 
to hide in the depths of the earth, nor mount- 
ing on hich shalt thou fly up to heaven; but 


* Seventh Ep. to Dion. 
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thou shalt receive thy due reward from the 
gods, either whilst thou stayest here, or in 
the realms of Hades, or carried to a piace 
more wild than these.”* 

In the tenth book of the Republic, and 
also in Gorgias, Plato describes the wicked 
after death, as undergoing prolonged and 
terrible retribution; so that “to go to Hades 
with a soul full of crimes is the worst of all 
evils.” He represents judgment as pro- 
nounced upon each sowl apart, and as strictly 
awarding to the sinful soul the punishment 
that it deserves. 

Plutarch in his vindication of Divine 
Providence from seeming neglect to punish 
the wicked, winds up the argument by an 
emphatic: reference to & future retribution 
where justice will be meted out strictly to 
slenle 

But it is especially in’ the tragic poets of 
Greece, and pre-eminently in Eschylus, that 
we find this doctrine of future retribution, in 
its bearing upon the moral actions of men. 
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“¢ Beneath the earth 
Great Hades holds his throne, the gloomy judge 
Of sinful men ; and in his awful book— 
The soul’s accusing conscience—reads their crimes.’’* 


Again in a passage still more striking, the 
poet says, ‘The swiftly-turning balance of 
vindictive justice is ever ready to descend ; 
to some in the broad light of day ; for others, 
with lingering, accumulating force it awaits 
the dark twilight of life; for others is res- © 
erved the future, unending night.”¢ The 
ideas of delay and certainty in the inflic- 
tion of justice are often combined in the 
tragedies of Eschylus. Retribution, though 
it linger, is sure to come, here or hereafter. 
The law of retribution for the crime of 
murder is said to be as fixed as the divine 
existence. ‘It remains as long as Jove 


remains, that he who has done the deed 
must suffer; for it is an established law. 


* Eumenides, 263-5. The above paraphrase is by Prof Lewis. 
Prof. Hackett translates 
And all the deeds of mortal kind, 
He sees and writes them in his mind. 
But the idea of a record is the same in both readings. 
+ Cheephoree, 52-58. 
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(Oeomov.)*” The doctrine of punishment 
for sin runs through all the theology of this 
greatest of classic tragedians. ‘ Death is no 
escape, to the wicked, from their sins or the 
consequences of them. Their crimes will 
follow them into another world. The same 
Furies that pursue them on earth, unless 
appeased and reconciled, will follow them in 
Hades, nay, in Tartarus, which is their fit 
and favorite abode. In Hades also, there is 
a tribunal, which the wicked cannot escape, 
and a faithful record of their lives, and a 
just judge, who will certainly bring them to 
judgment and punish them according to 
their deeds.’’+ 

The Greek dramatist Sophocles, though 
less theological than Aischylus in the gen- 
eral cast of his tragedies—gives frequent 
expression to that doctrine of avenging jus- 
tice with which the Greek mind was imbued. 
Hyllus, the son of Hercules, thus invokes the 


% Agamemnon, 1540. 
* Prof. Hackett on the ‘“‘ Theology of schylus.” Bib. Sacra 
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vengeance of the gods upon his mother, who 
had caused the agonizing death of the hero, 
by means of a poisoned robe, whose virus 
“shot anguish through all his bones.” 

‘¢ Such were thy counsels, mother, such thy deeds 

To my poor father ; for which traitorous acts 

May penal justice and the avenging Fury 

Meet recompense award thee. ThusI pray, 

If it be lawful—lawful it must be, 

Since every law towards me thyself hast spurned, 

And slain the best and bravest of mankind.’’* 

In the Philoctetes the poet utters the senti- 

ment that penal evil follows upon the viola- 
tion of the constitution of the soul. 


All must be ill, 
When man the bias of his soul} forsakes, 
And does a deed unseemly. (902.) 


In the Ajax we have the phrase, “the un- 
forgetting Hrinys and the fulfilling or unfail- 
ing Dike’ t—a retributive justice that never 
forgets and that never fails to accomplish its 
purpose. 

In the Electra, which like the Choéphoree 
* Trachinie $09 seq. 


t Tv abrod gtorv, Query—his moral nature—his conscience? 
{ Ajax 1389. 
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of Aischylus, and the Hamlet of Shakespeare, 
is a tragedy of retribution for the crime of 
murder, the poet brings out the doctrine that 
a god of justice reigns, and that notwithstand- 
ing the skepticism and despair of mortals in 
view of successful and seemingly prosperous 
crime, that justice “moves on tardily and 
stealthily, but surely to the infliction of the 
penalty upon the wicked.”* 

The chorus continually bring out this idea. 


Still in yon starry heaven supreme, 
Jove, all-beholding, all-directing, dwells. 
To him commit thy vengeance. (174) 

Compare with this the counsel of the apos- 
tle—“ avvenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place to wrath ;’—refer the vindication of 
your character and your rights to divine jus- 

’ o 74 7 , e 4 
tice —for “ vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” (Rom. xii. 19.) 

Again, to indicate the manifold agencies of 

retribution, the chorus sing, 


With many a foot of matchless speed 
With many a hand of deadly deed, 


See the fine analysis of the Theology of Sophocles by Prof. 
Tyler of Amherst College, in the Bib. Sacra for July, 1860. 
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Erinys, veiled in ambush now, 
With brazen tread, shall track the foe. (488,) 

Thus in every form the doctrine of retribu- 
tion for sin both in this world and in the 
Hereafter, is taught by this great dramatist 
in the very height of Grecian culture. It is 
a doctrine which commends itself alike to 
“the eesthetic and the moral nature of man.” 

Even Euripedes, who represents the athe- 
istic school of Greek tragedy, says that “in 
the end the good obtain their due, but the 
wicked, as they are by nature, will never 
fare well.”* 

Whence came such conceptions of a future 
state of retribution? Whence this almost 
universal idea of a judgment and a state of 
punishment in the Hereafter? Let those 
answer, who assert that this idea is contrary 
to reason and to the feelings of our nature. 
“Men are not fond of what is irrational for 
its own sake; they certainly do not love 
their own misery. Why have they thus 

cruelly tortured themselves for naught ? 


_ T Ton, 1620, 
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Why have they indulged in such terrific 
inventions of fancy? Why have they passed 
a sentence so unjustly severe on their own 
depravity ?”’* 

Ah, it is because the zature that God has 
given us demands the punishment of wrong 
doers, that this doctrine of retribution has so 
infused itself into the legislation, the religion, 
the literature of the race. Is not that 
nature then a transcript of his own? Says 
Aristotle, “We must be pained, it is a neces- 
sity of our moral being, when the wicked do 
not suffer, as well as when the righteous are 
not rewarded. Wherefore we justly ascribe 
this feeling of indignation at wrong to God.” 

This is not a feeling of revenge. There is 
no personal malice in it. It is the demand 
of your nature that the right shall be vindi- 
cated; and the same feeling that leads you 
to rejoice when the wrong doer is come up 
with or the criminal caught, pronounces 
itself against your own transgressions. 

‘The moral reason and conscience in man, 


* Prof. Tayler Lewis, Bib. Repository. SecSer., Vol. X. p 103, 
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having their counterpart and antithesis in - 
the Deity, must, therefore, be regarded as 
indexes of Him, and particularly of what 
goes on in his being in relation to human sin 
and guilt. The calm consideration of_man’s 
ethical nature, and the unselfish organic 
remorse of his conscience, which are conse- 
quent upon his transgression of law, are efflu- 
ences from that Being whose eyes devour all 
iniquity. The righteons indignation into 
which the judicial part of the human soul is 
stirred by sin, is the finite but homogeneous 
expression of that anger against moral evil 
which burns with an eternal intensity in the 
purity of the Divine Essence.”* 

Read the tragedy of Macbeth ; and as you 
follow the usurper and the fiendish woman 
who goads him on from crime to crime, do 
you not suffer a disappointment at every new 
success of bloody treason? Does not your 
nature plant itself upon the side of right, and 
ery for vengeance? It is a relief when 
you come at last upon that terrible scene 


# Prof, W.G.T. Shedd, Bib. Sacra., Vol. XVI. p. 731. 
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where the murderess, walking in her sleep, 
publishes her crime and groans with 


“ That perilous stuf which weighs upon her heart.” 


You breathe freely again when Macduff 
brings from the battle “the usurper’s cursed 
head.” You would not have it otherwise. 
Had Shakespeare left the wicked in his tri- 
umph, men would long ago have hissed him 
from the stage. Human nature demands that, 
even in fiction, retribution should follow on 
the heel of wrong. Much more in history. 
When the proud Tarquin, abusing the confi- 
dence and hospitality of his friend, enforced 
his passion against the virtue he could neither 
tempt nor conquer, and the yet chaste Lucre- 
tia, unwilling to survive the shame, stabbed 
herself before husband and brother, crying 
for revenge,—her noble form borne to the 
forum with this tale of wrong, roused all Rome 
to vengeance. From patrician and from 
plebian, from soldier and from slave, went 
forth the ery, “Down with the Tarquin— 
away with the tyrant from the earth.” And 
as you read the story on the page of Livy, it 
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kindles in your soul the same indignation, 
and you take up the echo of two thousand 
. years, “Away with the tyrant from the 
earth!” It is the cry of our natTuRE for injur- 
ed innocence, for outraged virtue, for the weak 
and helpless and wronged, that crime may 
not go unpunished. Your Lather in heaven 
made you so to feel. And has He no indig- 
nation at such crime—no retributive justice 
for such an oppressor? Nay; because he is 
a, FATHER, and the helper of the fatherless, 
“he will break the arm of the wicked. He 
will be a refuge for the oppressed. When he 
maketh inquisition for blood, he remembereth 
them ; he forgetteth not the cry of the lowly.” 
Our moral nature bears witness, that, He 
who made us thus to hate iniquity and 
demand its punishment, will “by no means 
clear the guilty.” | 

We have thus taken this doctrine of future 
retribution to our own hearts to be tested; 
and the nature that God has given us declares 
it is, it must be true. The sentiment of jus- 
tice he has implanted within us argues the 
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subilmer justice of his nature. The con- 
science that ever speaks within us, voices forth 
his infinite hatred of sin, and warns us of his 
righteous retribution. I might leave the 
question of a future retribution to your own 
nature as the interpreter of the divine. Pon- 
der this question with the two beings who to 
you are the greatest in universe—your own 
soul and its Maker. As in the still night you 
hear the accusing voice of conscience, ask 
your Maker whether He hath not also a 
throne of judgment. As you feel the con- 
demning pang of conscience, ask Him 
whether he hath not also a day of retribution. 
Nay rather, beseech Him for that mercy in 
Christ which alone can deliver you from 
the doom that conscience prophesies and 
fears. Make conscience at peace with God; 
for surely there is a world where conscience 
turned to Remorse, 


_ “ Still bids rememser | and still cries roo LATER 1’ 
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Furure Rerrirevurion ARGUED FROM THE COURSE 
OF PROVIDENCE IN THIS WORLD. 


Mat.5: 45. He maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil andon the good, and sendeth rain 
on the gust and on the unjust. | 
Ps. 84:16. Zhe face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil, to cut off the remembrance 
of them from the earth. 

Ps. 145: 9. The Lord is good to all; and 
his tender mercies are over ali hrs works. 
Romans 1:18. or the wrath of God ws 
revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 

ness and unrighteousness of men. 


Turse things are spoken of one and the 
same God. Both classes of sentiments are 


“eontained alike in both Testaments. Does 
(62) 
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the New Testament of mercy in Christ pro- 
claim that God is a perfect Father, and in 
proof of this, point to the fact that “ he mak- 
eth his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just?’ The Old Testament also declares 
that “the Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.” Did the Old 
Testament declare that “ the face of the Lord 
is against them that do evil?” This was not 
a stern decree for a rude and barbarous age, 
to be abolished by a higher dispensation of 
-love,—but the New Testament also declares 
that “the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men;” it reaffirms these very 
words of the Psalmist; and in view of the 
course of Providence as illustrated in the his- 
tory of Noah and Lot, it adds with emphasis, 
“the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly 
out of trial, and to reserve the unjust to the 
day of judgment to be punished.”* And 
this is the true reading of the character of 


* 2 Peter ii: 9. 
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God, whether in nature orin revelation. He 
is good, he is compassionate, he is merciful, 
he is forbearing; and he is righteous, he is 
just, he is true, and he hates iniquity. The 
“equilibrium of the divine attributes,” ap- 
pears in this combination of seemingly oppo- 
site traits. The Bible does not present the 
character of God in the form of a systematic 
definition and arrangement of his attributes, 
but points us now to this feature of his charac- 
ter and now to that, leaving us to gather 
from these several rays, the full impression 
of God as He is. Thus the Bible interprets 
the character of God from the course of 
nature and of Providence, as a wise, holy and 
good moral governor, administering the world 
with supreme benevolence and a discrimin- 
ating regard for holiness as the highest good. 
No other view can harmonize these various 
declarations of Scripture, or the facts of 
human experience upon which they are 
based. The facts exist. There is good in the 
world, and there is evil. There is sunshine 
warming the earth into life, and ripening its 
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kindly fruits. And there are torrid heats 
and blasting droughts, when “the earth lies 
parched, and the cattle die, and there is des- 
truction and pestilence issuing as from the 
sun itself’ There are genial showers, and 
fructifying rains that cause the trees to clap 
their hands and the valleys to shout for joy. 
And there are torrents that uproot the forests 
and lay waste the ficlds; floods that sweep 
away the harvests, and desolate the homes of 
men; lightning and hail and tempest, that 
in one brief moment destroy the work of 
years, and devour flocks and herds and fam- 
ilies. There is the joy of birth, and the 
gloom and aching sorrow of death. There is 
the gush of gladsome life, the hum of insects, 
the song of birds, the mirth and music of 
unfettered hearts; and there is pain and moan- 
ing in the chamber of disease, in the hovel 
of want, and there are stifled sobs around the 
closing coffin, and there are new-made graves 
wet with scalding tears. The stars sing out 
their perpetual rhythm of peace and joy ; and 
the winds wail and howl, as they scatter the 
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leaves of summer and bring up the clouds 
and chill of winter. And not the seasons 
only, but the days as well mark this alterna- 
tion. ‘Is there not the Night also, as well 
as the Day? How weak, and in the hands 
of what unknown powers, does man feel him- 
self to be, when, deprived of light he looks, or 
strives to look, out into an infinite darkness ? 
Is not the Night around him, is not Death 
before him ?’* 

And this evil which is in the world, in the 
workings of nature, in the whole course of. 
affairs, cannot be subdued or controlled by 
human skill or power. Sometimes it comes 
with measured tread, foreseen but still inevit- 
able, as when an iceberg bears down steadily 
upon the ship’s course, and in the midnight 
watch is right athwart her bows. Sometimes 
evil breaks forth upon us at unawares, as when 
the Pestilence smites thousands in a city. 
Sometimes the evil comes in our most hope- 
ful and joyous moods, just when our toils are 
ended and our plans about to be fulfilled ; it 


Thorndale, p. 504. 
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comes often upon the very march of prosper- 
ity, sallying as it were from ambush, and 
striking deadly blows upon flank or rear while 
the main column of events moves forward in 
accordance with our desire. We build a gi- 
gantic steamship, stronger than the waves; 
mightier than the winds. We make her hull 
of iron, and her engines of hammered steel. 
We put into her a motive power equal to all 
demands of speed, and all contingencies of 
storm, strain or accident. For her the ocean 
shall roll no more; the leviathan shall glide 
upon it as on a sea of glass; and the fiercest 
gales shall be but feathery puffs to fan her 
sides, without once changing her course. 
The ambition of Xerxes, ridiculed for centuries, 
is now achieved; and man shall bind the 
ocean in chains. Years of toil, millions of 
money, are to be repaid with proud success, 
and the inventor who was derided when the 
monster hung motionless in its cradle, shall 
hear the applause of two continents proclaim- 
ing him master of the seas. The Leviathan 
goes forth adorned as a palace; a floating city 
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built for ten thousand men; merchantmen 
and men-of-war dance like cockle-shells upon 
her waves; the sea makes way before her, and 
every promise of her builder is fulfilled. But 
hardly have the huzzas of her departure died 
away, when she comes into port crippled and 
torn; the very power that should make her 
invincible, has caused her iron ribs to quiver, 
has rent her costly cabins, and buried engi- 
neers and stokers in the ruins of girders, 
decks and bulkheads. But while her middle 
hold is filled with anguish and despair, her 
bow does not feel the shock; her screw works 
on; and her huge frame unbroken pursues its 
steady course. Just as the tidings of her dis- 
aster reach the capital, the head that planned 
and the hand that moulded her, in the very 
hour of anticipated triumph, are smitten with 
the paralysis of death.* Andso the great ship 
wherever she shall go freighted with wealth 
and pleasure and power, shall bear the scars 
reminding us that man has not gained domin- 


* The explosion on the Great Eastern and the death of her archi- 
tect were reported a few days before the delivery of this Lecture. 
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ion over sorrow, but is still the prey of cal- 
amity and destruction. Even so this world 
of ours freighted with human hopes and plans 
and joys, moves onward in its appointed 
course; but ever and anon some exploding 
gas shaking its rocky ribs, brings down towers 
and hamlets; mountains pour forth rivers 
of fire, and seas roll in to bury cities; 
there is a cry of anguish, a burying of the 
dead ; but the earth moves on in its accustom- 
ed track. There is evil upon it, there is evil 
within it, and man is like a passenger who 
walks upon a quivering deck, and sleeps be- 
side a heated flue. There is danger ; and we 
know not where to meet or how to shun it. 
There is evil, and we know not where it shall 
break forth upon us; or if we see it, we see 
also that its ministry is appointed, and that 
we cannot shake it off. There lies the fact; 
alike for atheist, unbeliever, pagan, Christian ; 
the fact of calamity and suffering and woe 
and death inseparable from this world, which 
is so obviously and so largely planned for 
good. What does it teach us? 
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In my first lecture it was argued that the 
constitution of the human mind recognizes 
punitive justice against miquity as the de- 
mand of moral Right and true Benevolence ; 
and that in this feature the mind of man an- 
swers to the mind of his Creator. This moral 
sentiment of the race, demanding the punish- 
ment of wrong-doing, was shown to exist in 
the laws, the religions, and the literature of 
mankind in all ages and countries; and by its 
universality to prove that it was implanted by 
God, when He made man in his own image. 
Either then our own nature is “cruel and 
vindictive” when it cries out for the punish- 
ment of crime; either conscierice when de- 
nouncing retribution upon sin is “a blood- 
thirsty tyrant” in the soul; or God is not vin- 
dictive and tyrannical when He threatens to 
punish sin, or when He does punish it accor- 
ding to his estimate of its enormity. 

And now from this inner world of consci- 
ousness, where we have seen God reflected as 
it were face to face, and have found in our 
moral sense the witness and the prophecy of 
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his retributive justice, we turn to the outer 
world of his creation and providence, and in- 
quire what lessons this teaches as to the pun- 
ishment of sin. My second general proposi- 
tion is that, 

Il. Lhe retributive forces continually at 
work in the natural world, and the punitive 
dealings of Providence with men, compel us 
either to admit that punitive justice is consis 
tent in the divine Being with paternal love, 
or to regard the head of Creation and of 
Providence as a tyrant. 

This proposition furnishes the only reason- 
able basis upon which we can harmonize in 
the character and plans of one perfect Being, 
the exuberance of good and the dark dread 
mystery of evil, in Nature and Providence. 

Let us see what other modes of explanation 
have been offered. 

(1.) First, there is the theory of Atheism, 
which regards evil as the product either of 
chance or of fate ; and which argues from the 
very existence of evil, against the existence 
God. Thus Epicurus the leader of a school 
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of Atheists among the Greeks, argued that 
“the world being imperfect, and presenting 
nothing but scenes of misery, destruction, and 
death, cannot be considered the work of an 
intelligent Cause.” And David Hume in the 
defence which he puts into the mouth of 
Epicurus, and which is really the guise of his 
own skepticism, sneers at “all the fruitless 
industry to account for the ill appearances of 
nature, and save the honor of the gods ; while 
we must acknowledge the reality of that evil 
and disorder with which the world so much 
abounds.”.... And from this prevalence of - 
evil, he denies “a Providence and supreme 
Governor of the world, who guides the course 
of events,” and denies also a future state.* 
But even if we could thus get rid of a God 
from the universe, this would not help us to 
get rid of the evil. Zhat remains in all its 
horror. God or no God, there still are earth- 
quakes and tempests, and lightning and flood, 
and pestilence and death. Mature, which 
some make their divinity, Nature which some 


® Works IV., 162-4. 
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adore as a loving mother, has all these terrors 
and woes, and leaves them unexplained. The 
so-called religion of Reason does not, cannot 
explain them. Neither chance nor fate can 
solve the mystery of evil, or lessen our weight 
of pain and fear. 

Beside, the evil is too uniform and system- 
atic for chance. It is not here and there a 
case of disease and death; but all men have 
pain and sickness, in some form, and all men 
die. And in certain cases there is a marked 
connection of cause and effect, and especially 
a connection of moral causes with physical 
sufferings—as when the drunkard suffers de- 
lirvum tremens. These facts contradict the 
notion that evil comes by Chance. 

And the frequent and obvious connection 
of physical suffering with moral transgression 
—as in “the social vice’—equally disproves 
the notion that evil comes by ate, some 
blind eternal cause or law; for Fate cannot 
be presumed to act from an intelligent regard 
for moral causes. Yet we see acts which are 


moral in their origin and violations of a funda- 
4 
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mental moral law, followed by physical pains 
and various temporal ‘evils. Could Fate so 
ordain? Thus Atheism is tossed from horn 
to horn of its own dilemma—from Chance to 
Fate and Fate to Chance, till both are broken. 
Meanwhile the evil exists and may exist for 
ever ; for why not some more horrible chance, 
some more direful and crushing fate in the 
future, than any yet experienced? It does 
not dry one tear of sorrow, does not relieve 
one pang of want, does not arrest or mitigate 
one symptom of disease ; it does not take away 
the sting of death, nor light the darkness of 
the grave; it does not calm one apprehension 
for the future—to say there is no God. 

Nay, Atheism throws us back into the 
darkness, the turbulence, and terror of chaos, 
where there is no Dove hovering with the 
olive branch of peace, no voice of the Al- 
mighty saying, “Let there be light,” but that 
bird of evil omen, which the poet of Despair 
saw enter his chamber, 


Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the Nightly 
shore— 
And his eyes have all the seeming ofa demon’s that is dreaming, 
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And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the 
floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor, 
Shall ve lifted—nevermore. 

(2.) From Atheism we advance to Dualism 
—from the doctrine of no God to that of two 
gods dividing the empire of the world with 
conflicting interests and wills. This doctrine, 
which is as old as the Persian mythology, is 
that from eternity there have existed two op- 
posing powers—the Lord of light, who is 
blessed in himself and beneficent toward 
all—and the Lord of darkness, who is miser- 
able in himself, and malignant toward all. 
But thus to personify evil as a divinity, does 
not at all relieve the problem of our exis- 
tence and destiny; nor does it afford any 
ground of confidence in the being of God. 
For if God be not the master of evil in the 
creation ; if he does not hold it under his con- 
trol; if it exists there without his consent and 
in conflict with his will and plan, in every 
sense; then since evil often seems to have the 
upper hand, since one hour of tempest, earth- 
quake, fire, flood may destroy what months 
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and years of beneficence have accomplished, 
what guaranty is there that evil will not tri- 
umph in the long run, that the lord of Dark- 
ness will not sweep the hopeless sons of men 
into eternal night and woe? If evil exists in 
the creation as an independent organic prin- 
ciple or power, which God himself has 
warred upon for six thousand years in vain, 
then there can be little hope for us in the 
thought that God is good. There stands the 
evil which He does not, and by this theory 
cannot overcome; and we may be crushed by 
that, though in respect to others God’s plans 
of benevolence should prevail. 

We can find no refuge from the idea of 
future retribution in a theory of the benevo- 
lence of God which separates Him absolutely 
from the authorship and control of natural 
evil, Homer habitually speaks of mortals 
as having a wretched, pitiable lot, and repre- 
sents Jupiter himself as saying that ‘‘ there is 
nothing more wretched than man among all 
things that live and move upon the earth ;” * 


* Tliad, xvii. 446. 
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through life “paramount in woe above all 
meaner creatures, and dying in a gloom unre- 
lieved by hope.”* Such must be the condi- 
tion of man if the evils that are in the world 
are not under the control of divine wisdom 
and love, for moral ends. 

(3.) A third theory proposed to meet these 
facts is, that the evil we here experience pro- 
ceeds from God in the exercise of his mere 
sovereignty and arbitrary power, or through 
some mysterious plan in nature, but is in no 
way connected with a moral administration, 
dispensing evil as an admonition or reproof 
for the transgression of moral law. Such a 
theory has been maintained by Mr. Hume 
and. other Deists, who would be willing to 
admit a Deity in the sense of “ the Author of~ 
nature,” but who deny a moral governor over 
the world. 

A popular authoress presents this theory 
in all its force from the lips of one who is 
distracted with sorrow ; “I see everywhere a 
Being whose main ends seem to be beneficent, 


* Gladstone, Homer, ii. 594, 
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but whose good purposes are worked out at ter- 
rible expense of suffering, and apparently by 
the total sacrifice of myriads of sensitive 
creatures. J see unflinching order, general 
good-will, but no sympathy, no mercy. 
Storms, earthquakes, volcanoes, sickness, 
death, go on without regarding us. . Every- 
where I see the most hopeless, unrelieved 
suffering—and for aught I see, it may be eter- 
nal... . Any father,” she adds—and this is 
in the popular form of the argument—“ any 
father who should make such use of power over 
his children as they say the Deity does with re- 
gard to us, would be looked upon as a monster 
by our very imperfect moral sense. Yet I 
cannot say that the facts are not so.”* 

If we conceive of God as merely using his 
power to produce evil, without an intelligent 
moral reason for such a use of his power, then 
we do make him a monster; and the very point 
of my argument is, that if you take away 
from your conception of God the idea of his 
punitive justice against sin, you make him 


* Mrs. H. B. Stowe in the ‘‘ Minister’s Wooing.” 
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a capricious tyrant in his administration over 
this world, using his power as only “a mon- 
ster” would use it. Ifyou deny that retribu- 
tion for iniquity is consistent with the fatherly 
character of God, then there is no way of re- 
conciling with that character the evils we find - 
in the course of nature and of providence. 
Take away the moral reason for the infliction 
of evil which is givenin the fact that God is 
displeased with men as sinners, and you leave 
only the arbitrary and capricious will of an 
infinite Power. There is no possible concep- 
tion of God as a Father warranted by the facts 
of nature, which does not, in the evils he in- 
flicts, recognize his moral nature in hostility 
to sin. | 

These evils are not arbitrary. Many of 
them, indeed, are mysterious, because lying 
beyond our ken. But others are clearly 
methodical, and for a moral purpose. This is 
obviously true of the large class of evils which 
flow directly and uniformly from vice. The 
want and disease, the shame and suffering 
which follow in the train of drunkenness and 
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other forms of debauchery, are not casual or 
arbitrary inflictions of evil by a higher power. 
Such evils are inflicted by method, with an 
obvious design, and for a moral end. But arbit- 
rary power does not act with the uniformity 
which reasonable and moral motives pre- 
scribe; and therefore since much of the evil 
inflicted upon men. can be traced to such 
motives on the part of God, the fact that he 
inflicts evil does not prove that he is arbitrary 
or tyrannical; and therefore the fact that he 
threatens, and will inflict, other evils hereafter, 
is no more evidence against his goodness than 
is the fact of present evil inflicted by ‘his 
hand. So far as the principle is concerned, 
both classes of evils, present and future, 
stand upon the same basis. If the infliction 
of evil upon transgressors in a future state of 
retribution is inconsistent with the benevo- 
lence of God, then the infliction of evil in this 
world proves that he is not benevolent. Here 
are evils, manifold and tremendous. If we 
can view these as connected with the moral 
government of God over an apostate and rebel- 
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lious world, we can explain them without im- 
peaching his benevolence; we can even find 
in them an argument for that benevolence, 
and “feel how awful goodness is.” We can see 
also how to escape evil in the future by recon- 
ciling our characters with His. But if you 
take away from the divine administration this 
element of indignation at sin—if you deny 
that God is a moral governor—you are left in 
the midst of evils unexplained and unwar- 
ranted, and with no ground of hope that these 
will not be multiplied in another state of 
being. Take away the moral government of 
God, and you see no Father in the natural 
world. Creation and providence are a mys- 
tery, dark and foreboding. For He who 
would inflict such sufferings as we here 
endure, as mere demonstrations of his power, 
and without a justifying moral cause, is not a 
father but a tyrant. If the sovereign of the 
universe uses his power, as Louis Napoleon 
used his when he ordered the boulevards of 
Paris to be cannonaded, in order to inspire 
terror—if he oo purposes and smites 
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at will for his own secret ends, then the 
thought of eternity can only fill us with 
dread. Rather let me live under the govern- 
ment of Him, who while he abhors iniquity, 
isajust God and a Saviour. It is vain to say 
that evil is only disciplinary, for much of the 
evil seen in the world has manifestly no such 
effect. And what of death? Is this always 
disciplinary to its immediate subject ? 

(4.) We come then to the only rational in- 
terpretation of evil as seen in the course of 
nature and of providence, and to its bearing 
on the argument for the retributive justice of 
God in the future state. 

As we study the organization of nature and 
the administration of this world, we find a 
comprehensive plan; that plan in its manifest 
intent and far-reaching scope is benevolent ; 
where evil exists, it is often a clear and un- 
mistakable expression of God’s moral purpose, 
approving virtue and condemning vice. .We 
have reviewed and have dismissed as illogical 
and contrary to fact, the notion of Atheism 
whether of chance or of fate, the notion of 
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Dualism, or of two conflicting powers in the 
creation, and that notion of Deism which 
represents God as an infinite and arbitrary 
Power, acting by sheer sovereignty and not 
asa moral Governor of the world. Instead 
of such a world of disorder, of conflict, or of 
stern mystery, we find a plan, devised and 
ordered for beneficent ends. The course of 
nature and of providence is not by mere 
mechanical laws, but is animated as with a 
spirit of wisdom and benevolence so as to 
convey to us continually the expression of 
God’s love. ‘The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works.” 
Our Father in heaven “ maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” I need 
not here multiply the proofs of the divine 
benevolence, for that is not now in dispute. 
Those whose opinions I am canvassing hold 
that God is good—ivo good to punish sin here- 
after. 

But with all the benevolence that God 
manifests in his works and ways, he also in- 
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flicts evil in such a manner as to show his 
disapprobation of sin. Bishop Butler calls 
attention to a fact in the course of Providence, 
which has never been disproved, and which 
cannot be gainsaid. That fact is, that “ amid 
all the seeming mystery connected with the 
distribution of good and evil in this world, 
(and there is much about this which we can- 
not yet understand) so far as good and evil, 
happiness and misery are seen to depend upon 
the moral conduct of man, all that good is the 
effect of virtue, and all ¢hat evil is the effect 
of vice.” Grant that the comparatively good 
suffer many evils; suffer more outward evil 
at times than do the grossly wicked. These 
good men, conscious of their own imperfec- 
tion as compared with the standard of charac- 
ter, conscious of their own sins before God, 
never feel that they are treated worse than 
they deserve, or in any wise unjustly. The 
evils they suffer can never be traced to 
their goodness ; nor do they suffer those in- 
ward smitings of conscience and pangs of 
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remorse that make the wicked “like the 
troubled sea, which cannot rest.” 

On the other hand the wicked receive mani- 
fold providential favors. But these do not 
come as the natural fruit of wickedness. No 
man can claim the sanction of Providence for 

his crimes. The unequal distribution of good 
and evil under general laws, shows that this 
is not a world of strict retribution. The favors 
enjoyed by the wicked show that God here 
uses reclaiming influences with men. But we 
can still trace without mistake the whole ten 
dency of his government, and his moral pur- 
pose in the infliction of evil. Evil does come 
often, manifestly, directly, terribly, as the con- 
sequence of sin. Every vicious man knows 
this. There are retributive forces in nature 
that declare war upon his sins. His own con- 
stitution warns him of the penalties of vice. 
And he carries within him an accusing, 
reproving, tormenting conscience, teaching 
him that sin and misery go together; and in 
the midst of his revels, debaucheries and 
blasphemies, writing upon the walls of his 
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soul, in letters of fire, the warning of a judg- 
ment to come. So that amid all the beauty 
and beneficence of nature, and all the boun- 
teous love of Providence, it still is true that 
“the face of the Lord is against them that do 
evil;” and that “the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men.” 

Such evil so clearly marked against sin, 
cannot be treated as a mere discipline in the 
natural course of development for a moral 
being. Was Gabriel developed to his present 
position of moral perfection and glory by such 
process of physical suffering and such tortures 
of conscience? Have the angels of heaven 
been developed by any such experience of 
misery? Can we conceive of beings morally 
perfect as subjected by the Creator to suffer- 
ing and fear, misery and remorse, as a means 
of development? Indeed if'an experience of 
suffering is necessary to moral development, 
then the Creator himself is dependent upon 
the suffering caused by the sin of creatures for 
his own moral perfection! Nay, these facts 
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of evil in our world belong not to the natural 
development of a state of existence, but to the 
fearful fact of str which has brought upon 
man the just displeasure of God. 

But these evils, terrible as they are, are not 
fully retributive. Their unequal distribution, 
and the fact that they are so exceeded by acts 
of kindness, prove that the full penalty of 

‘God’s moral law is not yet meted out. Par- 
ticular evils may be the penalty of physical 
and social laws, but we do not here behold the 
full equal measure of God’s retribution. Yet we 
do trace the principles of his government, and 
read their warning. For while these present 
evils, rightly used, may be with some a means 
of discipline and reformation, they are admon- 
atory and prophetic for all, concerning the prin- 
ciples of God’s government—a warning and a 
prophecy. That Being whose goodness we 
behold in all his works, whose bounty we feed 
upon every day, whose love we rest in every 
night, the God “in whom we live and move 
and have our being,” is unequivocally dis- 
pleased at our transgressions. He shows that 
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displeasure in the pains and sufferings that 
come upon us through the violation of law, 
whether physical or moral, and in the fears 
and forebodings of conscience for the future, 
that mingle with its upbraidings for the past. 
Guilt sees ever its own shadow as an avenger ; 
and as the night of death draws on, and the 
sun of hope declines, that shadow grows col- 
ossal, darkening the soul. The evil felt aug- 
ments the evil feared. The tokens of the 
divine displeasure at sin experienced in this 
world of abounding goodness and mercy, 
assure us that the God of love may also be “a 
consuming fire.” Itis not safe to take the 
risk of meeting Him as a transgressor. It is 
not safe to presume that He is too good to 
punish. Itis not safe for a mortal to step 
forth over the chasm of death upon the cord 
of hope his own hands have twisted, with the 
weight of his sins upon his back, and no ~ 
friendly hand to hold him. He may come 
under the cataract, his feet may slide, and no 
guy or balance-pole can arrest his fall. It is 
fool-hardy thus to presume upon the goodness 
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of God. Good as He is, He is not too good to 
visit men here with tempest, lightning, earth- 
quakes, fire and flood; good as He is, He is 
~ not too good to send upon the whole race dis- 
ease and death. God is love, he doeth good 
toall. He maketh his sun to rise; “ He send- 
eth rain upon the just and unjust;” and yet 
“before him goeth the pestilence and burning 
plagues are at his feet.” Good as he is, the 
pathway of his providence is strown with 
warnings to the sinner, and the history of the 
race is dark with his retributive justice upon 
the wicked. He threatened the old world 
with a flood, and the flood came and destroyed 
them all. Does any man in his senses believe 
that the souls of those ancient rebels were 
borne up by the destroying waves to the 
heavenly glory, while righteous Noah was 
left to struggle on in a world of evil? Good 
as God is, He was not too good to threaten the 
guilty cities of the plain ; and not all the plead- 
ing of Abraham his friend, could save them 
from destruction. ‘The Lord rained fire out 
of heaven and destroyed them all.” Doesany 
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man in his senses believe that those devouring 
flames became chariots of fire to convey the 
spirits of the wicked to the skies, while Lot 
was left to toil and suffer here? Good as God 
is, He was not too good to visit Pharaoh and 
his land with plagues ; to drown Pharaoh and 
his army in the sea. Does any man believe 
that the Egyptians were taken in glory to 
heaven, while the Israelites were kept sorrow- 
ing in the desert? Good as he is, He was not 
too good to terrify Beltshazzar at his feast with 
a warning of his doom, and “ that night was 
Beltshazzar slain.” Does any man in his senses 
believe that the sensual, daring, godless king 
was taken to heayen,and Daniel left to the hard 
fortunes of this life? Good as he is, He was 
not too good to destroy Jerusalem, bringing 
upon the heads of the Jewish nation the blood 
of his Son,—thotgh Christ had wept over the 
city with the most exquisite tenderness of 
pity. Assyria and Egypt, Babylon and Tyre, 
Judea and her people, witness to God’s 
righteous displeasure atsin. Have done with 
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that sentimental fiction which some men call 
God, and look at God as He is. 

“ We tells you in a manner not to be mis- 
taken, that he is displeased. He tells you in 
every painful thought, fear and misgiving, in 
every sting of anguish that conscience inflicts, 
in every evil which sin brings upon yourself 
and every sinner, in the sorrows, tears, woes 
and death of a groaning creation around you. 

... All this he hath done and is doing. 
And is there nothing probable after death? 
Think of these things. Think of the question 
which death will decide in respect to your- 
self;—a question the mere uncertainty of 
whose decision is enough to convulse a uni- 
verse with trembling. Is thoughtless sin then 
the wisest, safest, best preparation for meet- 
ing God in death? I say not what will be. 
I ask you only to think of what with fearful 
probability may be. Do you say you can 
meet it with composure, and drive away the 
forebodings of conscious guilt? I tell you no 
—not if reason remains and conscience lives. 
Nero had not firmness of nerve enough for 
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this. Voltaire, with his settled deadly hate 
of Christianity, could not doit. There is a God. 
He hath given alaw. That law ta,the guilty 
mind will bespeak a judge. The throne of 
heaven to the eye of conscience will be filled 
with a living, reigning, sin-avenging God.”* 


* Dr. N. W. Taylor. 
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I Peteri: 17. <Andif ye call on the Father, 
who without respect of persons gudgeth ac- 
cording to every man’s work, pass the tume 
of your scjourning herein fear. 


Is God a Lather? So Jesus taught us to 
say—“ Our Father which art in heaven.” 
But He is also a Judge, scrutinizing our daily 
conduct, and holding us to a strict accounta- 
bility. Heis the Father of Lights, and he 
governs the material universe by law. He is 
the Father of the spirits of all flesh, and he 
governs these by laws appropriate to their 
being. We have seen that the very constitu- 


tion of the human soul, the offspring of God, 
(93) 
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made in his image, recognizes the fitness of 
retribution for sin, and requires this element 
of retributive justice in the head and ruler of 
the moral universe to satisfy its own sense of 
right. We have seen also that the physical 
evils of the present life stand connected with 
a moral system, and can be harmonized with 
the paternal goodness of God only as testify- 
ing his displeasure at sin. In other words, 
we cannot prove the perfect benevolence of 
God unless we conceive of him as a moral 
governor administering his providential gov- 
ernment so as to testify his approbation of 
holiness, and his abhorrence of sin. 
The Scriptures combine these two aspects 
of the divine Being,—the paternal and the 
/ judicial—in order to a just exhibition of the — 
character of God. The course of thought in 
which the text occurs is most significant. 
The apostle addresses the disciples of Christ 
as “elect” or chosen “ according to the fore- 
‘knowledge of God the Father;” as having . 
been begotten by the mercy of God the Fa- 
ther as the children of hope and heirs of sal- 
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vation ; as the loving and faithful disciples of 
Christ, rejoicing in Him “ with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory;” and already by that 
- living hope which Christ imparts, reaching 
forth and “receiving the end of their faith, 
the salvation of their souls.” Surely such if 
any, are the children of God—having the 
warrant of faith, and of his adopting love and 
his indwelling spirit, to cry Abba, Lather. 
Surely these are they to whom the Lord Al- 
mighty hath said, “I will receive you, and 
will be a Father to you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters.” And yet the apostle 
charges them ‘as obedient children” to be 
holy, even as He who hath called them is 
holy. He bids them prove their filial rela- 
tionship to God by forming a character like | 
His; and reminding them that He who is 
their Father is also their judge, he charges 
them to walk before God with holy reverence. 
“Tf ye call on the Father,” if you claim the 
holy God as your Father, then seeing that he 
is the righteous governor of the world, who 
spares none because of their professions, and is 
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partial to none because of their filial relaticn- 
ship, but who “ without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work’ —if 
you profess to be children of such a Father, 
“pass. the time of your sojourning here in 
fear’—while in this world of temptation and 
sin maintain a deep and reverential feeling of 
your accountability to God. 

As Archbishop Leighton describes it, this 
fear “is a holy self-suspicion and fear of 
offending God—not servile cowardice, but 
filial fear ;—because you do call him Father, 
and profess yourselves his children, it becomes 
you, as obedient children, to stand in awe, 
and fear to offend him your Father, and a 
Father so full of goodness and tender love. 
But as He is the best Father, so consider that 
He is withal the greatest and justest Judge. 
He judges every man according to his work. 
... You profess the true religion and call him 
Father ; but if you live devoid of his fear, and 
be disobedient children, he will not spare you 
because of that relation, but rather punish 
you the more severcly. Because you pre- 
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tended to be his children, and yet obeyed him 
not, therefore you shall find him your judge 
and an impartial judge of your works. Re- 
member, therefore, that your Father is this 
judge, and fear to offend Him.” 

Language such as this addressed to those 
whom the Scriptures call the children of God, 
gives no warrant for the notion that because 
God is a Father he will not punish iniquity. 
In the same sentence we are reminded 
that God our Father is also our righteous 
Judge; and that we should walk before him 
with a reverential sense of our accountability. 
It behooves us therefore to consider in what 
sense the Scriptures hold forth God as a 
Father, and how this paternal character of 
God stands related to those attributes of moral 
and judicial sovereignty with which the Serip- 
tures also invest Him, In considering this 
topic I shall dispose of the next three propos- 
itions of the original programme for these 
discourses. ; 

II. My third proposition is that, The his- 
tory of Israel, the ees people of God, to 
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whom he revealed himself as a Father, abounds 
in visitations upon them for their sins. If 
God has punished transgression in those to 
whom he was expressly revealed as a Father, 
He may punish the wicked hereafter, though 
he ws a Luther. 

The paternal relation of God toward men 
has never been exhibited more strikingly than 
in his covenant with the house of Israel. The 
Lord called Abraham and separated him from 
the idolatrous community in which he lived, 
and constituted him the head of a nation as 
the chosen people of God. All the terms of 
parental endearment are lavished upon Israel 
in the name of the Lord, by the teachers and 
prophets whom he sent to declare his favor: 
“ Jacob whom I have chosen”—“ the seed of 
Abraham my friend’—“the Lord’s portion is 
his people; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. 
He found him in a desert land, and in the 
waste howling wilderness; he led him about, 
he instructed him, he kept him as the apple 
of his eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
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her wings, taketh them, beareth them on 
her wings; so the Lord alone did lead him, 
and there was no strange god with him.” 
When Israel were in captivity, the Lord ad- 
dressed to them these words of affection and 
comfort by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah : 
‘thus saith the Lord that created thee, O 
Jacob, and he that formed thee, O Israel ; 
fear not, for I have redeemed thee. I have 
called thee by my name—thou art mine. 
Fear not, for I am with thee; I will bring 
thy seed from the east, and gather thee from 
the west: I will say to the north, give up, 
and to the south, keep not back: bring my 
sons from far, and my daughters from the 
ends of the earth; even every one that is 
called by my name; for I have created him 
for my glory: I have formed him ; yeal have _ 
made him.” Indeed the Lord describes his 
love for Israel as transcending even the high- 
est forms of earthly affection. ‘Jama father 
to Israel and Ephraim is my first-born.” 
“ Doubtless thou art our Father,” exclaims 
the prophet, “though Abraham be ignorant 
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of us, and Israel acknowledge us not ;”— 
though our earthly progenitors, whose names 
we honor, do not know us as their children, 
though human lineage waxes old and dim 
with time, “thou, O Lord, art our Father, 
our Redeemer, thy name is from everlasting.” 
And again with exquisite tenderness, the pro- 
phet represents Jehovah as saying to Zion, 
“Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
she should not have compassion on the son of 
herwomb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I 
not forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee 
upon the palms of my hands; thy walls are 
continually before me.” Could anything in 
human language express more of tenderness, 
of gentleness, and of faithful and patient love 
than is conveyed by these words? All that 
- we can conceive of affection, of patience, of 
forbearance, of devotion in the feelings and 
relations of God to men, is conveyed in the 
declarations of the infinite Jehovah to his 
chosen people Israel. And yet in the very 
beginning of this peculiar relationship, when 
God constituted the nation under his own 
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headship, and made his covenant of love, 
He revealed as well his attributes. of right- 
eousness and justice—his hatred of iniquity. 
“The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be 
a special people unto himself, above all people 
that are upon the face of the earth. The 
Lord did not set his love upon you, nor choose 
you, because ye were more in number than 
any people ; for ye were the fewest of all 
people. But because the Lord loved you, 
and because he would keep the oath which he 
had sworn to your fathers, hath the Lord 
brought you out with a mighty hand, and re- 
deemed you out of the house of bondage, from 
the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt. Know, 
therefore, that the Lord thy God, he is God, 
the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and 
mercy with them that love him and keep his 
commandments to a thousand generations, 
and repayeth them that hate him to their face, 
to destroy them: he will not be slack to him 
that hateth him, he will repay him to his face. 
Thou shalt therefore keep the commandments, 
and the statutes, and the judgments which 
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I have commanded thee this day, to do 
them.” Thus in the self-same covenant in 
-which God revealed himself as the Father of 
Israel, he also proclaimed himself a moral 
governor, declared his indignation at sin, and 
threatened his judgments upon the trans- 
gressor. 

‘How faithfully this aspect of his character 
was displayed, the whole history of Israel will 
testify. How often were the heathen round 
about them used as a scourge to visit upon 
Israel the displeasure of God at their trans- 
gressions. How often did desolating war, 
and famine and pestilence bring upon them 
the judgments of the Lord. These calamities 
which might else have been ascribed to the 
ordinary course of nature, were specifically 
threatened as visitations from God because of 
the sins of his chosen. Even in the wilder- 
ness he showed his displeasure at the sins of 
his people whom he was leading as a flock. 
How many were destroyed because of the 
golden calf at Sinai; how many died of the 
plague because they murmured at their food ; 
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how many fell a prey to war because they 
inclined to idolatry; and at last as a judg- 
ment from God upon their disobedience and 
unbelief, not one of the adult generation that 
came out of Egypt, save only Caleb and 
Joshua, was permitted to enter the promised 
land. Again and again the Philistines and . 
the Amorites, the kings of Egypt, of Babylon, 
and of Assyria, were suffered to invade Judea, 
to ravage the country, to besiege the capital, 
to exact tribute, to carry away captives, and 
all this as a retribution from God because of 
the sins of the people. At length the whole 
nation was carried away into captivity—the 
ten tribes into Assyria, Judah and Benj amin 
to Babylon—Jerusalem was burned and the 
temple was destroyed. When after seventy 
years of captivity, the Babylonish exiles were 
restored to the land of their fathers, and suf- 
fered again to become a nation, they held 
their national independence and their heritage 
in the soil, by the tenure of obedience to God; 
and when again they rebelled, the Macedo- 
-mian and the Roman came to executé his 
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judgments. It cannot be said that these were 
the ordinary viscissitudes of a nation; the 
changing fortunes of war. These successive 
evils were threatened ; they were predicted 
with minute detail; threatened because of 
sin, as a direct infliction from the hand of 
God. ‘There is no evading this lesson of Jew- 
ish history. The government of that people 
was a type of God’s moral government over 
the world; and the principle of retributive 
visitation for iniquity is written there for our 
instruction and admonition. What then? 
Did Jehovah grow weary of his people? Did 
he forget his promises of mercy, his paternal 
love, and become a stern and arbitrary sover- 
eign? Nay; in these very dispensations of 
judgment we see the Father’s heart melting 
with pity over the waywardand guilty people. 
“O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O 
Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for your 
goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it goeth away.” ‘ How shall I 
give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver. 
thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as Ad- 
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mah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim—those 
doomed cities of the plain—mine heart is 
turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
together. I will not excute the fierceness of 
mine anger, I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim.” Thus once and again the father’s 
love restrains the threatened judgment. But 
when the people unmindful of that love, go 
on to multiply transgressions, the same benig- 
nant and forbearing God—the same Father 
whose heart we have seen yearning over his 
children, declares, “Shall I not visit for these 
things? shall not my soul be avenged on such 
a nation as this? I will make Jerusalem 
heaps, and a den of dragons; and I will make 
the cities of Judah desolate, without an inhab- 
itant; because they have forsaken my law 
which I set before them, and have not obeyed 
my voice, neither walked therein ;” a Father 
still, and yet a God who will punish sin even 
in his children. 

Will it be said that all these were judg- 
ments upon the nation as a whole, that they 
finished the work of retribution in this world, 

5* 
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and therefore argue nothing for retribution 
upon individuals in the hereafter? I answer 
first, that judgments upon nations for organic 
or political sins must needs take effect in the 
present world; since it is only here that the 
nation exists and can be reached in its organic 
character. But secondly, what men do in a 
social and collective capacity they are respon- 
sible for also as individuals up to the measure 
of their personal agency. The Sepoy muti- 
neers were disbanded and disgraced, and thus 
the troops in their organic character were 
punished; but their ringleaders were also 
hung or shot because of their individual trea- 
son which used the army organization as its 
agent. The judgments that come upon men 
in their collective capacity for public sins, do 
not fill up the measure of retribution for the 
individual partakers in those sins. It cannot 
be held to release one from personal responsi- 
bility, that he plans and contrives to do wick- 
edly through some social or corporate organi- 
zation. 

And thirdly, I answer, that I am now com- 
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bating the notion that the judicial punishment 
of sin is inconsistent with the character of 
Godasa Father. And surely if the infliction 
of such punishment be inconsistent with the 
paternal character of God, it is just as incon- 
sistent to punish men collectively as to pun- 
ish them severally. If it was inconsistent 
with the paternal character of God to cause 
the earth to open a fiery pit and to swallow 
up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, for making a 
mock of the priestly office, it was equally in- 
consistent with that character for the Lord to 
cut off fifteen thousand of the congregation by 
a plague because of their murmuring. The 
principle is the same in both cases. The col- 
lective judgment in this respect must be 
tested by the same rules we would apply toa 
judgment upon an individual. If one is un- 
paternal and vindictive, so is the other. But 
God who was the Father of Israel, and who 
gave all possible evidence of paternal love, 
did punish the people for their sins. 

And again: In his dealings with Israel as- 
a people, the Lord did visit individuals with 
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special and signal marks of his displeasure at 
sin. Oan any one read the history of Saul, of 
Ahab and Jezebel, of Joram, of Zedekiah, 
and deny that God will visit persons as well 
as nations for their sins? These kings did not 
suffer merely in those national calamities 
which came upon the people in their time. 
Judgments were threatened against them as 
individuals, because of their personal trans- 
gressions; and in all the history of Israel the _ 
principle of retributive justice upon individu- 
als as well as communities is most clearly 
seen. But was not God then a Father? 

And finally, in reply to the objection that 
the judgments upon Israel, being national, 
spent their force in this world, and argue 
nothing for future retribution,—I answer that 
if these be not an example and a prophecy 
with respect to the grand principle of retribu- 
tion under the government of God, then such 
visitations are meaningless for any moral pur- 
pose—or worse than meaningless, they are a 
pretense of government without its power. 
Suppose that the children of Israel could have 
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seen Korah and his godless crew emerging 
from the fiery pit that had swallowed them, 
and transported to the sphere of angels and 
of everlasting glory. What moral effect 
could the earthquake and fire have had upon 
the congregation? Suppose their conception 
of God as a Father had required them to be- 
lieve that there would be no punishment for 
sin hereafter? What a stupendous sham in 
government would have been those judgments 
which gave the sinner a moment’s pain to ex- 
pedite his entrance into bliss. Suppose that 
when that wretch Jezebel was thrown out of 
the window to be devoured by dogs, the by- 
standers could have seen the veil of the spirit- 
world removed, and a convoy of angels with 
harps and palms and crowns, waiting to es- 
cort the murderess to Abraham’s bosom. 
What must have been the moral impression 
of ajudgment relieved by such a consequence! 
What the moral teaching of a theology that 
limits God’s retributive justice against ini- 
quity by the boundary of death! Far from 
this is the teaching of the Bible from these 
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lessons of providential retribution. The apos- 
tle Paul, after enumerating the judgments of 
God upon Israel in the wilderness, adds, 
“ Now all these things happened to them as 
ensamples,” literally as types—expressive 
signs to the world of the principles of God’s 
government; and “they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the world 
are come.” So Peter declares that Sodom 
and Gomorrah were destroyed as an example 
to those that after should live ungodly, an ex- 
ample “not so much for their warning as of 
their doom.” So Jude declares that those 
cities of the plain are ‘“‘set forth for an example 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” The 
punishment that befell their guilty inhabit- 
ants here, was but a beginning which hath no 
end, and a type of the punishment of the un- 
godly in the future world. TZzs is the lesson 
of God’s punitive dealings with men in this 
life; this the solemn lesson of his judgments 
upon the Jews. He was their Father, and He 
was their judge. 

When at length the cup of their iniquity 
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was full, and with a horrid curse invoking his 
blood upon themselves and their children, 
they crucified the Son of God, then though 
Jesus himself had wept over the city and died 
to save its guilty inhabitants, though with his 
latest breath he cried “‘ Father, forgive them,” 
yet the judgment came; Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed and the nation seattered into captivity 
and exile. God their Father, “who without 
respect of persons judgeth according to every 
man’s work,” vindicated his moral govern- 
ment in their doom. 

IV. The fourth position taken was that 
Christ who has so fully revealed God as a 
Father, teaches that God will punish the 
wicked in the future world ; and we cannot 
claim his testimony upon the first point, un 
less we receive his testimony on the second 
also. It is sometimes attempted to set off the 
New Testament against the Old as being 
more mild and favorable in its presentation of 
God. It is alleged that the Jewish economy 
of law was for an ignorant and barbarous age, 
needing the restraints of penalty; but that 


ee 
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Christ has revealed God under another as- 
pect—that of paternal love,—and that since 
Christ has taught us to call God our Father, 
we may dispel all apprehension of his punitive 
wrath. But if the Lord Jesus Christ is to be 
our witness in this matter, surely we are 
bound to receive his whole testimony, and to 
take the character of God in every point just 
as He has presented it. Let us therefore cite 
the words of Christ himself upon the question 
whether transgressors shall be punished here- 
after under the government of his Father, 
and that mediatorial government which the 
Father has established through the Son. 

“Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“ Whoso shall say to his brother Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire.”’ 

‘“‘Enter ye in at the strait gate; for wide is 
the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat.” 
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“Not every one that saith to me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name? and in thy name cast out dey- 
ils? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works? And then will I profess unto them I 
never knew you. Depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.” 

“Thou Capernaum which art exalted to 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hell. It 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom, 
in the day of judgment, than for thee.” 

“T forewarn you whom ye shall fear. Fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power 
to cast into hell.” 

* As the tares are gathered and burned in 
the fire, so shall it be in the end of this world.. 
The Son of Man shall send forth his angels, 
and they shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend, and them which do inigqui- 
ty ; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire: 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. . 
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Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father.” 

“Whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven.” 

“For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? 
Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul 2” 

“For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels; and then 
he shall reward every man according to his 
works.” 

“It is better for thee to enter into life halt 
or maimed, rather than having two hands or 
two feet to be cast into everlasting fire.” 

‘‘ And the lord of that wicked servant was 
wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due to him; so 
likewise shall my heavenly Lather do also to 
you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every 
one his brother their trespasses.” 

“There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see Abraham and Isaac 
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and Jacob and all the prophets in the king- 
dom of God, and you yourselves thrust out.” 

“The rich man also died, and was buried ; 
and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments.” 

“Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell.” 

“Then shall the king say to them on his 
right hand, Come ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. Then shall he 
say also unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels: and these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment ; 
but the righteous into life eternal.’”’* 

Every one of these words was spoken by 
Christ himself. Did he not teach that there 
will be hereafter a distinction of condition 
grounded upon distinction of character here? 
Did not Christ teach that there will be a day 
of judgment and of retribution? Did not 


* The reader is advised to trace these several passages, in their 
order, through the Gospels. 
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Christ teach that there is a hell? Did not 
Christ teach that the wicked shall be pun- 
ished? Did He not teach that their punish- 
ment shall be eternal—that it shall endure as 
long as the life and blessedness of the right- 
eous? And was not Jesus full of tender- 
ness and compassion? Did he not die to save ~ 
men,—and yet did not he teach that if they 
would not accept his grace they must die in 
their sins, and perish forever? No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son revealeth Him. And how has 
Christ revealed God to us? Under that sen- 
timental and poetic image which represents 
him as indifferent to sin, as so full of tender- 
ness and compassion for suffering that he 
will not inflict punishment? Nay; nay; God 
is a Father, who that he might save us from 
sin and death, spared not his own Son. God 
is a Father who when that Son stood in our 
stead, would not take away from him the cup 
of wo in Gethsemane, and did hide his face 
from the beseeching agony of Jesus on the 
cross. Did Christ once doubt that God is a 
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Father? Did Christ once say that that Father 
will not punish sin? Ah, could these heavens 
open and we hear the Son of God proclaim 
the words that I have cited from his lips, 
what awe would they strike through our 
souls. Go alone, and read aloud this testi- 
mony of the Son to the justice and the puni- 
tive wrath of his Father. 

In summing up the Bible view upon this 
point, it only remains to add a word upon the 
fifth proposition, viz: 

V. The high and sacred Fatherhood which 
the Gospel reveals, is a Hatherhood in Christ 
towards those who love Him, and not a general 
fatherhood of indiscriminate love and bless- 
ing for the race. 

There is a general sense in which God 
is styled the Father of mankind; viz: as 
the author of their being and the provi- 
dential supporter of life. In this sense also he 
is said to be the Father of lzghts—the author 
and head of the physical creation; and the 
Father of all creatures, as well as of the spirits 
of all flesh. 


“test 
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God is spoken of also, as the Father of men, 
because in their spiritual constitution they 
are made in hisimage. Hence the apostle 
James says of the tongue, “Therewith bless 
we God even the Father; and therewith curse 
we men which are made after the similitude 
of God.”* But this general use of the term 
Father, to denote the author and supporter of 
life, does not carry with it those ideas of 
special kindness or parental favoritism, which 
some associate with thename. ‘The privileges 
and promises which spring from the divine 
Fatherhood are pledged to those who by their 
personal character, as formed by divine grace, 
are brought into a special relation of filial 
love and obedience. Christ taught his dis- 
ciples to pray “Our Father.” Jesus said, “I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life. No 
man cometh to the Father but by me.”t+ In 


his last conversation with his disciples before 
the crucifixion, Jesus forewarned them that 
the world would persecute them as his follow- 
ers. ‘ And these things will they do unto 


* Jas. iii: 9. + John xiv: 6. 
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you, because they have not known the Father, 
nor me.” But he adds, “the Father himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved me, and 
have believed that I came out from God.” 
Thus he makes their faith in himself the 
means of introducing them into a filial rela- 
tion toward God which the world knows 
nothing of. In his prayer he said, “ O right-* 
eous Father, the world hath not known thee. 
I pray not for the world,’—in this consecrat- 
ing prayer which set apart his own household 
of faith—“ I pray not for the world at large, 
but for them which thou hast given me; for 
they are thine; holy Father keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me,’”’* : 

Thenceforth in the New Testament God 1s 
spoken of as the Father of believers, ina high 
and sacred sense in which the world cannot 
share. Into renewed and believing souls He 
sends forth his Spirit crying Abba, Father. 
This filial relationship is always conditioned 
upon the renunciation of the world; upon a 


* John xvi & xvii. 
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holy character begun by faith in Christ. 
“Come out and be ye separate saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing, and I will 
receive you; and will be a Father unto yon, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters saith: 
the Lord Almighty.”* Such a promise as 
this, expressly conditioned upon the renunci- 
ation of sin, upon the Christian type of char- 
acter, conveys no immunities to the world at 
large. If they will comply with the condi- 
tion they can enter into this blessed relation ; 
but if not, they can hope nothing from the 
Fatherhood of God. The apostle John 
declares, “if any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him;’’} he is 
not in this filial relation with God. And 
Jesus said, “ He that hateth me, hateth my 
Father also.’’t 

To recall what was said on this point in a 
previous discourse,—when the unbelieving 
Jews appealed to God as their Father, Christ 
denied their right to that endearing term. 
First they insisted upon their descent from 


2 Cor. vi: 17. + 1 Jobn ii; 15. ¢ John xv: 23. 
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Abraham as making sure to them the king- 
dom of heaven. Jesus answered, “I know 
that ye are Abraham’s seed ;—but if ye were 
Abraham’s children, ye would do the works 
-of Abraham,”* The true lineage of Abraham 
is the lineage of faith. The fact that Abra- 
ham was their progenitor, could not of itself 
entitle them to the blessings of the covenant. 
He is the father of the faithful—a relation- 
ship established by moral resemblance. 
Dives, though a Jew, of the seed of Abraham, 
lifted up his eyes in hell, and saw Abraham 
afar off, and cried Father Abraham have 
mercy on me. But Abraham answered, 
“between me and you there is a great gulf 
fixed.” Just so of the Fatherhood of God 
himself. The mere fact that we are his off- 
spring does not ensure to us the covenanted 
blessings of his kingdom. We must be his 
children in character. When these same 
unbelieving Jews said tauntingly to Jesus, 
“We have one Father, even God”—Jesus 
answered, “if God were your Father, ye 
* John viii - 37, 39. 
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would love me; ye are of your father the 
Devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. 
Ile that is of God heareth God’s words; ye 
therefore hear them not because ye are not 
of God.”’+ And now in face of such clear dis- 
tinctions, such solemn and emphatic declara- 
tions, can a man claim anything, hope any- 
thing from the gracious Fatherhood of God, 
unless he becomes a child of God by renoun- 
cing sin, and accepting Christ? Nay, “if ye 
call on the Father, who without respect of 
persons judgeth according to every man’s 
work, pass the time of your sojourning here ¢ 
fear.” The very Fatherhood of God toward 
us, conditioned as this is upon our holy affection 
toward him, is fitted to inspire us with rever- 
ence. The loving Father of believers is the 
impartial Judge of all. 

That God threatens offenders with his dis- 
pleasure no candid reader of the Bible will 
deny. Would he threaten if he meant noth- 
ing? If he threatens will he not keep_his 
word? If his gracious Fatherhood does not 


+ John vii: 42, 44. 
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forbid him to threaten wrong-doers with his 
displeasure, neither will it forbid him to exe- 
cute that displeasure when, without respect: 
of persons, he shall judge every man accord- 
ing to his work. 


1. Those who regard themselves as the 
children of God’s adopting Grace, should be 
careful to honor his holiness by watching 
against sin in themselves, and by maintaining 
the truth in regard to his hatred of iniquity. 
“A son honoreth his father and a servant his 
master: if then I be a father, where is mine 
honor? if I be a master, where is my fear? 
saith the Lord of hosts to you, O priests, that 
despise my name. Cursed be the deceiver, 
who hath in his flock a male, groweth and 
sacrificeth to the Lord a corrupt thing; for ] 
am a great king, saith the Lord of hosts, and 
my name is dreadful among the heathen.”* 
Those who call themselves the children of 
God should take heed that his name is not dis- 
honored through the imputation of a senti- 


* Mal.i: 6 
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mental effeminacy to his character, or through 
their failure to vindicate his justice. As the — 
Bible does not soften its speech to “ears 
polite,” neither should they who speak for 
God keep back or mutilate his testimony. 
It is a cheap and easy liberality to say ‘“ We 
do not know what shall befall the wicked 
hereafter, but leave that to God.” A true 
apostolic love declares, that “ knowzng the ter- 
Lord, we persuade men.” 

2. Those who will not make God their 
Father by accepting his grace in Jesus Christ, 
must meet him hereafter only as their Judge. 
God zs a Father to as many as come to him 
through Christ. He will be your Father, if 
you will penitently and truly seek his grace. 
But he judgeth all men without respect of 
persons; and they who are not reconciled in 
Christ, and made the children of adoption, can 
have no claim upon the rejected benignity of 
the Father against the impartial scrutiny and 
the inflexible decision of the Judge. ‘God 
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is love’—“ Our God is a consuming fire.” . 
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Romans vi: 23. for the wages of sin 18 
death ; but. the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Chrost our Lord. 


Iy the course of the argument thus far, we 
have seen that God has so constituted us in 
- his image that our moral nature demands retri- 
butive justice upon wrong doing; and that 
the universality of this moral sentiment of the 
race fore-tokens the righteous retribution of 
God upon transgressors. We have seen also, 
that the Providential Administration of this 
world clearly reveals to us God’s displeasure 
at sin, and the principle of retribution under 
his moral government. And, further, that as 
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the Lather of Israel, his chosen people, God 
did punish them for their iniquities, not only 
in their corporate capacity as a nation, but as 
individuals also, visiting them with judgments 
which were but a type of the retributions of 
the future state; that Christ who so fully 
revealed God in the tender relation of a 
Father, proclaimed with equal fullness the 
punitive wrath of God against sin, and the 
eternal punishment of the wicked; and that 
the Fatherhood of God which the Gospel 
teaches, has reference only to those who by 
faith in Christ become the children of his 
adopting love. 

I now advance to the sixth general propos- 
ition ; to wit— 

VI. The demerit of sin demands that God 
should punish the sinner, tf He would de- 
monstrate his love for his intelligent creatures, 
and his care for the highest welfare of the — 
moral universe: and no punishment equal to 
the demerit of sin is, or can be, inflicted in the 
present life. 

Upon what ground does God threaten to 
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‘ punish sin? Upon what ground must we rest 
the fact of punishment, to make it consistent 
with his benevolence? 

That God does threaten to punish trans 
gressors cannot be denied—as I have already 
said—by any who acknowledge the Bible to 
be his word. The Bible warns us of a judg- 
ment to come; the Bible warns us of the 
danger of losing the soul; the- Bible warns 
‘us of a “hell,” a “lake of fire,” where “ the 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quench- 
ed;” the Bible arrays before us the dread 
scenery of that Day when “ the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power.”* These 
things are én the Bible—with all this strength 
of expression. Great have been the labor 
and ingenuity expended in the attempt to 


* 1 Thess, i: 8, 9, 
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tone down such language or to explain it 
away. But why is such language there at 
all? If it is inconsistent with the character 
of God as a Father to punish transgressors 
for their sins, is it not quite as inconsistent 
with Fatherly love to threaten to punish 
them if he has no thought of doing 80? 
Does a wise and kind Father get up bug- 
bears to frighten his children? Will he take 
them out in the dark night and shake them 
over a pit, either to terrify them into obedi- 
ence, or to satisfy them that though he is so 
strong and could destroy them if he would, 
yet he loves them too well to do it? We 
think it good ground for dismissing a child’s- 
nurse if she excites his imagination with idle 
threats and fears. And will parental love 
thus trifle with a child? Will a wise and 
kind Father govern his household upon such 
asystem? And will the Father of all mer- 
cies daily mock the fears of his children 
with words of threatening and images of ter: 
ror ? 

God does say in this book, that “he that 
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believeth not the Son shall not see life; but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.”* God 
does say in this book, that “ he that believeth 
not shall be damned.”+ God does say in this 
book, that there shall be “a day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men.”t{ God does 
say in this book, that “the dead shall stand 
before Him, and shall be judged every man 
according to their works ;” and that “ whogo- 
ever is not found written in the book of life, 
shall be cast into the lake of fire.”§ Wecan 
conceive of nothing in the way of threatening 
more appalling than these words. Is there 
then no reality corresponding with these 
threatenings from the lips of Almighty God? 
If you can prove that there is none, of what 
avail are they as threatenings? And what 
confidence can you have in a Being who 
seeks to terrify you with such idle threaten- 
ings—who feigns anger, who gets up all 
these words and images of terror to scare his 
creatures? What must you think of the 
veracity of such a being? What of his hon- 


* John iii:36. + Mark xvi :16. Oe Pet. iii:7. § Rev. xx:13,14 
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esty? What of his wisdom? What of his 
kindness? Does the Father of mankind fill 
their consciences with dreadful forebodings 
of evil—make death terrible, and kindle 
along the verge of the future a lurid flame 
shaped into 


“ Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire’— 


and all for no cause in themselves, and no 
purpose in his moral government? Is that 
“our Father?’ Nay, my friends, these fear- 
ful declarations of God’s word can be made 
to harmonize with his benevolence only upon 
the supposition that there is something in the 
character of man as a moral being, in his re- 
lations to the government of God, which 
deserves all the evil that God has threatened. 

The very preacher whom I quoted in the 
first lecture as teaching that punitive wrath 
is incompatible with paternal love, in his 
eulogy upon Theodore Parker, thus vindicates 
that austere and denunciatory critic and re- 
former, from the charge of being bitter, mal- 
ignant, and vindictive. ‘“ When charity be- 
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comes intensest, it scorches. Amiability is 
love in its negative form, but when love as- 
sumes its positive form, when it becomes an 
earnest and broad humanity, then it begins to 
sparkle and flash and smite. Ye who reveres 
the good and cleaves to it, necessarily abhors 
the evil, and denounces it; and he who has 
small abhorrence of evil has usually but a 
feeble allegiance to good. It was out of the 
bosom of his loving kindness that Jesus 
launched the frightful bolts of his invective 
at the scribes and Pharisees of his time ; clear- 
ing the atmosphere of their hypocrisy by 
dreadful process of thunder-storm, that the 
common people might not suffocate.  L¢ 7s 
out of hes heart of infinite pity for the world 
that the Almighty Hather makes the wicked 
consume away, and buries faithless nations in 
shameless graves. He who speaks in the 
interest of principles cannot be silenced by a 
refutation ; and he who labors in the cause of 
man must use the vices of men as his tools. 
What seems cruelty te the individual may be 
mercy to the whole, and to them likewise in 
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the end.”* - This is well said, though Mr. 
Parker’s denunciations of evil were often 
tinged with bitterness. But God’s threaten- 
ings against evil-doers have no taint of bitter- 
ness. These are never vindictive. They pro- 
ceed from a heart of infinite pity, the heart 
of “the Almighty Father.” 

Now to threaten evil in so many forms, 
and with such awful emphasis of language, 
but with no thought of inflicting it, can- 
not be reconciled with the truth or the 
benevolence of God. To inflict undeserved 
evil upon a moral being, without his consent 
in the way of self-sacrifice, and when no mo- 
ral benefit is to be derived from it, is injus- 
tice and cruelty. And it is as really unjust 
to threaten such a being with evils which he 
does not deserve, and to keep him in terror 
of such acts of cruelty, as to inflict upon him 
needless and undeserved pain. If we are to 
hold to the divine benevolence, we must find 
some fact in man’s condition which calls for 
this infliction of evil from God; and this is 


Rey. O. B. Frothingham. 
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given in the fact of sin. Hell as the logical 
exponent of sin. Death is the wages of sin. 

“ Wages,’—that which is earned, which 
is due to him who receives it;—the word 
meant originally the rations dealt out to sol- 
diers as their pay. It is here set in contrast 
with the gift of God—that eternal life of 
blessedness which none of our sinful race can 
deserve, but which is a gratuity bestowed in 
consequence of what Christ has done. The 
Life is a gift of grace, nota debt; but the 
Death is the wages of sin—that which is due 
to it under the government of God. 

What then is the death here threatened ? 
Mere physical death? But all men suffer 
that, the righteous and the wicked; and the 
text makes a contrast between death and 
life as the results of two opposite courses or 
states of character. As life in the Scriptures 
is often a synonym for happiness, so death is 
asynonym for misery. ‘ Life” denotes the 
highest good which God can bestow upon his 
creatures ; and “ Death,” the opposite of this, 
denotes the privation of all good, and the 
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highest misery which God can inflict, “I 
have set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing ;’*—blessing is here the equiva- 
lent of life, and the curse of God, implying 
the privation of all good and the infliction 
of all evil, is the equivalent of death. “ In 
the way of righteousness is life ; in the path- 
way thereof there is no death.”+ Now the 
righteous man suffers physical death ;—this 
does lie in his pathway—but the misery 
which “ Death ” denotes, he avoids. ‘Thou 
wilt show me the path of life; in thy pres- 
ence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand 
there are pleasures forevermore.” {—Fulness 
of joy, pleasures forever, are the equivalent 
of “life ;” and the opposite of this, banish- 
ment from God in hopeless misery, is death. 
“Thou hast made known to me the way of 
life ; thou shalt make me full of joy with thy 
countenance.”|| The one phrase is the equiv- 
alent of the other; the way of life is fulness 
of joy in the presence of God; and the oppo- 
site condition is death. The conviction of 


* Deut. xxx:19. + Prov. xii: 28. {Ps.xvi: 11. || Acts ii 28. 
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sin and the consequent misery which the law 
produces in the soul, is described by Paul 
as “death.”* So “the ministration of con- 
demnation,” the law given at Sinai with its 
penal sanctions, is said to have been “ a min- 
istration of death.”+ Paul says of preachers 
of the Gospel, “ We are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and 
in them that perish. To the one we are the 
savour of death unto death, and to the other 
of life unto lite.”t To those who accept the 
Gospel and are saved, it brings that peace 
and joy which are life; to those who reject 
it and perish, it brings that misery which is 
death. “We know that we have passed 
from death unto life because we love the 
brethren.” This cannot mean that he who 
loves his brother will be exempt from physi- 
cal death; but he is freed from the condem- 
nation and misery of selfishness, which is 
death. And with a fearful emphasis of wo, 
the misery that shall come upon the wicked 


* Romans, Chap vii. and viii. + 2 Cor. 3; 7. 
¢ 2Cor.2: 16. ] 1 John 3; 14, 
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after physical death, after the resurrection, 
after the judgment, is called “ the second 
death.”* This is the death which is “the 
wages of sin,”—the equivalent of that dread 
sentence of the Lord Jesus, “ These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment.” : 

That physical death was in the world be- 
fore the fall of man, the record of geology 
clearly teaches. That the human race would 
in some way have been transferred from this 
world to other spheres, even had there been 
no transgression, is highly probable from the 
law of increase upon the earth itself, and from 
the law of progress in the moral universe. In 
what sense, then, was death threatened to 
Adam as the penalty of sm? “By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned.”* The pain, the grief, the fear, 
the agony of mortal dissolution, make physi- 
cal death a standing expression of God’s dis- 
pleasure at sin. But is this all that death 
implies? The believer in Christ is delivered 


* Rev. xx: 14, { Rom. y: 12. 
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from the fear of death, but not from the phy- 
sical process of dying, with its attendant suf- 
fering. But “the righteous hath hope in his 
death.” Hope ofwhat? Hope ofsome good 
after the dissolution of the body, which the 
wicked shall not enjoy—for ‘tho wicked is 
driven away in his wickedness.” That good 
is denominated ‘life,’ while the evil that 
shall overtake the wicked is described as 
“death” in continuity. Hence the Scrip- 
tures use the term life to denote the normal 
activity of the soul toward God, and as a sy- 
nonym of blessedness; and the term death to 
denote the perversion of the soul from God 
and goodness, and as.a synonym of misery. 
‘“‘ Men are represented as now dead—dead in 
sin, dead to God and righteousness—and, as 
such, under his wrath and curse. And this 
present death has for its sequel the second 
death. Both are, to those who remain ont of 
Christ, indivisible parts of one terrible whole, 
In like manner the converted sinner’s J7/e be- 
gins in this world the very day when he is, 
through repentance and faith, united to 
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Christ; and it is completed at the resurrec- 
tion. He has now in his soul the dawn of 
eternal life; and the dawn not only ushers in 
the day, but is itself a part of it... ... He 
that believeth on me, though he die, shall 
live. And every one that liveth, and believ- 
eth on me, shall not die forever.”* 

To Adam, as yet without experience of 
pain or suffering, and with no example of 
death in a human subject, the warning “In 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die,’ } must have suggested the loss of 
all known or possible good. All this was in- 
volved in that original penalty of which the 
one word Death was the fearful exponent. 
But the progressive revelation of the realities 
of the future state unfolded more of the im- 
port of that original sentence. To borrow 
the illustration of another, the sentence of 
banishment to Siberia, when first pronounced 
by the Russian Court, signified to its victim 


* Prof. E. P. Barrow’s Bib. Sac., Vol. XV., pp. 641-3. 
+ Gen. ii: 17. 
ft Rev. N. W. Taylor, D. D. 
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the loss of home, property, society, and a 
dreary existence in an unknown region. By 
and by as reports came back from the exiles, 
it was understood that Siberia is a region of 
cold and desolation; that there are dismal 
mines in which the exiles are worked in 
chain-gangs ; that escape is impossible, return 
hopeless; and thus the sentence of exile grew 
to that gigantic terror that the name Siberia 
now suggests. But all this was known to the 
government at the first, and was included in 
the original sentence of banishment to Sibe- 
ria. So the sentence of death pronounced as 
the penalty of sin, beginning in the visible 
loss of the present life and all earthly good, 
included from the first all those accumulated 
terrors, which in the parable of Dives, the 
judgment scene described by Christ, the 
warnings of Peter, Paul and Jude, and the 
fearful imagery of the Revelation by John, 
gather about “the second death.” 

This death we are told is the wages of Sin, 
its just desert. And what is sin, that it 
should deserve such a penalty? ‘Sin is the 
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transgression of the law ;”* sin is wilful rebel- 
lion against the known authority of God. 
And what is that law, the transgression of 
which demands the penalty of death ? Here 
lies the gist of the whole question. John 
Quincy Adams is reported to have said that 
‘itis impossible for a man to commit sin 
enough in this life to deserve eternal damna- 
tion.” And that remark, I think, contains 
the pith of the so-called Rationalistie opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Mr. Adams made it a question of How much 
sin? The Bible makes it a question of the 
kind of action that sin is, the character that 
it denotes, the judgment that it deserves. 


—THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH.— 


Now, the demerit of sin must be deter- 
mined from the nature and value of the law 
which it violates. A city ordinance forbids 
‘that I should throw ashes into the street. 
But if I should do this every day of the year, 


#1 John ili: 4. 
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nobody would feel that I deserved to be sent 
to states-prison or the gallows for such an 
offence, however much repeated. It would 
prove me to be a disagreeable neighbor, an 
obstinate citizen, and I ought to suffer such 
fines and penalties as are proportioned to the 
nature of the offence. But not even the daily 
repetition of such an offence would warrant 
the taking away of my life or liberty by the 
Jaw. 

But suppose that I should deliberately 
and wilfully take the life of a fellow man. 
Could it be urged in mitigation of the penalty 
which the law annexes to the crime of mur- 
der, that this was my jirst offence against hu- 
man life? When a professor of science in 
one of our first Universities, murdered a 
prominent citizen of Boston, did it count in 
his favor with the jury that this was the first 
murder with which he was charged; that he 
was a gentleman of culture, moving in the 
best circles, accustomed to scholarly society 
and pursuits, and not addicted to stabbing 
and shooting men upon the streets? How 
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many offences of that sort must one commit, 
to deserve the highest penalty of the law? 
Human laws do not graduate their penalties 
by the number of offences but by the nature 
of the offence. We all recognize it as a true 
principle that the value of the law, and the 
nature of the authority, oppugned by the act 
of transgression, determine the demerit of the 
transgressor. A crime against the most sa- 
cred trust committed to society, that of hu- 
man life, or a crime against the very organi- 
zation and life of society itself,—these two 
crimes of murder and treason demand the 
highest form of penalty, because they strike 
at the most vital point in human law and au- 
thority. Our measure of the desert of crime 
-is not mathematical but moral; not given so 
many offences, to determine how much pun- 
ishment; but what is the value of the law 
which is broken and the authority which is 
rejected ?—what interests of society and gov- 
ernment are endangered or set at nought ?— 
and what penalty shall be the appropriate ex- 
pression of this before the community ? 
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Upon this—the only just and sound princi- 
ple—what is the desert of sin? Sin is the 
transgression of the law. And what is the - 
law of God? Is it a mere system of police 
regulations for preserving external order in 
his moral kingdom, or is it a principle vital 
to the welfare of that kingdom, set forth by 
divine authority, so that the violation of this 
law is a deadly blow aimed at the happiness 
of the moral universe, and treason against the 
wisest and best government ? 

The definition which Blackstone gives of 
law in general as established among men» 
may be transferred with much higher signifi- 
cance to the law of God. “Law,” he says, 
“is a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the 
supreme power in a State, commanding 
what is right and prohibiting what is wrong.” 
It is a rule—as “something permanent, uni- 
form, and universal.” Not advice, “which 
we are at liberty to follow or not, as we see 
proper ; for our obedience to the law depends 
not upon our approbation, but upon the 
maker's will.” Not “a compact”—-for “a 
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compact is a promise proceeding from us; 
law is a command directed to us. The lan- 
guage of a compact is, I will, or will not, do 
this; that of a law is, thou shalt, or shalt not 
do it.” It is a rule of conduct prescribed, 
announced, notified. Itis “prescribed by the 
supreme power,” wherever that is vested in 
the State. It commands what is right and 
forbids what is wrong; the great object of 
all true law being to secure right action and 
to deter men from wrong action. 

Take now this clear and admirable defini- 
tion of law, and by change of terms apply it 
to the moral law of God. That law is a rule 
of moral conduct, prescribed by the supreme 
head of the universe, commanding what is 
right and forbidding what is wrong. And 
what Blackstone adds concerning human law 
is even more forcible here: viz. that “ of all 
the parts of a law the most effectual is the 
vindicatory. For it is but lost labor to say, 
‘do this, or avoid that,’ unless we also declare, 
‘this shall be the consequence of your non- 
compliance.’ The main strength and force 
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of a law consists in the penalty annexed to 
it.” 

The law of God proceeds from rightful an-_ 
thority. Without law, without a declared 
and acknowledged standard and rule of right, 
there could be no security and no happiness 
for the intelligent creation. The moral chaos 
would be worse than the physical when the 
earth was without form and void. Not ten 
men could live and act permanently together 
without some recognized law. Whatever the 
circumstances of men and whatever their 
pursuits, whether the Pilgrims on the May- 
flower bearing a free gospel to the new world, 
or the Pike’s Peak miners delving the virgin 
soil for gold,—whether Arctic explorers on 
some high errand of hope and humanity, or 
shipwrecked emigrants working the pumps 
and watching for some friendly sail—wher- 
ever men are, they must have daw in order to 
the safety of each and the welfare of all. 
Society, which is itself a necessity of man’s 
existence in this world, demands law as its 
basis and support. The State is a normal con- 
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dition of mankind, and the State can exist 
only by virtue of daw. And that higher 
society of moral beings, in their mutual rela- 
tions ag members of one moral kingdom, de- 
mands a law which shall hold these beings to > 
the authority of their common head, and 
their equal obligations to each other. 

God alone can give such alaw. His per- 
fect knowledge of the beings to be governed, 
and of all their powers and relations; his 
boundless wisdom, to choose what is right and 
good; his immutable integrity, to stand-by 
his own word, and by that which is right and 
just and true for hig moral kingdom; his 
supreme benevolence, to prefer always that 
which is best, and to seek ever the highest 
welfare of the sentient creation; his al- 
mighty power to uphold the authority of his 
law by appropriate sanctions of reward and 
penalty ; these attributes clothe Jehovah with 
rightful sovereignty over the moral universe. 
And he has given to that universe a law which 
is the transcript of his own moral nature— 
holiness written in letters of love. This law 
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possesses all the qualities or characteristics 
which should pertain to a perfect moral law ; 
unwersality ; it isa law for all moral beings ; 
impartiality—it deals equally with all; 
immutability—never shifting its ground nor 
changing its demands ; unconditional author. 
ity—emanating from the supreme head of the 
universe, the source of all power, and wis- 
dom, and love. 
. Suppose now that God could give a law, 
obedience to which would secure the highest 
welfare of his intelligent creatures. Would 
not benevolence lead him to give that law ? 
If this law was adapted to secure the highest 
happiness of his moral creation, could he be 
benevolent if he did not prescribe this as the 
rule of action for his creatures! But sucha 
law God has given—for it is impossible to 
conceive of a higher state of happiness than 
would exist if al! moral beings would love 
God with a full and changeless affection, and 
would love each the other as himself. It is 
impossible to have a state of perfect happi- 
ness among moral beings,—it is impossible 
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to secure their happiness at all,—without 
such alaw. That law is the expression of 
God’s dove for his moral creation. How then 
shall he testify his regard for the law, which 
is the same thing as his valuation of the 
highest Right and Good? Must he not an- 
nex to it a penalty which shall fairly express 
his sense of the value of the law, and his 
regard for the highest welfare of his crea- 
tures—as suspended upon this law of love? 
Suppose he should say, “ For you to love one 
another and obey my law is necessary to your 
highest happiness. I therefore advise you so 
to act; but if you choose to do otherwise, I 
will overlook it and make it all right hereaf- 
ter.” —How much love would God thus show 
for his creatures ? 

Suppose he should say, “ In order that you 
may be perfectly happy, I require you to love 
me and to love one another. This is neces- 
sary tothe highest good. But if you choose to 
be disobedient and selfish, you will come out 
just as well in the end.” What sort of gov- 
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ernment would that be? What sort of wis- 
dom? What sort of love ? | 

Now selfishness is diametrically opposed 
. to this law of love. Self-seeking renounces 
the authority of God ; selfishness sets itself 
against love in every form, and against all 
that happiness which love, and love only, is 
fitted to secure. Can you conceive of a 
worse thing? Is there a worse thing in the 
universe of God? Is anything wanting but 
the prevalence of such a spirit, to destroy all 
good? If even now, under all the restraints 
of God's law and its threatened penalty, self- 
ishness has brought upon man such a herit- 
age of wo, what misery would it accomplish if 
those restraints were removed ! 

Look at it as toward God. Conceive of 
God in his own being—the most glorious 
object possible to human thought—his attri- 
butes infinite in their perfection, perfect in 
their infinity. Is he not a God to be admired 
and praised? Think of God in his character 
—holiness, goodness, justice, truth, all that 
can constitute perfection in a moral being, 
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and this too—infinite. Think of God in his 
works and ways,—his wisdom and benefi- 
cence, the order, and beauty, and majesty of 
‘his kingdom ;—and tell me whether a crea- 
ture should not give him unbounded homage 
and affection? And yet this creature man, 
who has received the magnificent endow- 
ment of w/, lifts up his head and says, “ not 
thy will—but minz.” Can wickedness go to 
a higher reach of daring? Must not a right- 
eous God testify his displeasure at so great a 
crime? “It is not that God burns with re- 
sentment at the affront.put upon him; not 
that he lays aside for a moment any of the 
goodness of his nature; not as some choose 
wickedly to pervert things and say that 
according to Scripture, he brought some of 
his creatures into existence in order to make 
them miserable; but his very regard to the 
universal happiness compels him to maintain 
his holy law inviolate. Nor can any reason- 
able person regret that the law of God when 
violated, should bring suffering to the trans- 
gressor, any more than he can regret that 
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fire should burn and water drown those who 
choose to brave them.—It is not wrath, it is 
not fury, it is not passion, which lifts the arm 
of justice against the violater of law, but wis- 
dom and goodness ; which is not that blind, 
indiscriminate easy goodness which some 
choose to ascribe to God, and which would 
be a weakness exposing to contempt, rather 
than a virtue commanding our respect ;—but 
an enlarged and all-comprehending regard to 
the interests of the whole, with which the 
well being of the incorrigible transgressor, 
(if it were possible indeed, which in the na- 
ture of things it is not, for a determined de- 
spiser of such a law to be happy) could not 
be allowed to come into competition or bring 
into jeopardy. So that the very benevolence 
of God, his considerable regard to the wel- 
fare of the many will nerve his arm to inflict 
the necessary punishment on the rebellious.”* 

Look at this spirit as toward man and all 
the intelligent creation. Not Plato in his 
ideal republic, nor Sir Thomas More in his 
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Utopia; nor Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
worth in their early dream of a pure and 
equal society—a “ pantocracy” to be founded 
in the choicest Arcadia of nature; nor 
Fourier in his theory of a community of 
equality and fraternity; ever rose to such a 
conception as would be realized by this sim- 
ple principle, that each should love his neigh- 
bor as himself—or in the golden rule; “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” Selfish- 
ness would snap asunder that chain of gold— 
would put the J, the petty interest of one, 
against the whole community, the whole 
world, the whole intelligent universe. And 
this is SIN. Do you call it a light thing and 
say aman cannot commit sin enough to de- 
serve eternal punishment? Suppose a man 
pulls up but one rail from a track just before 
the express train is due, and then goes and 
takes his position to see the crash. ‘Is not he 
enough of a villain to be hung, because he 
didn’t tear up the whole track? Selfishness 
never fully exhibits itself in any single char- 
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acter in life; it acts itself out according to 
particular inclinations or in opposition to re- 
straints that happen to be felt. But that 
which it does, shows what it is, and of what 
it is capable. How then should God act to- 
ward sin? Shall he pass it over without cen- 
sure, without penalty? Would He be a good 
being, if he did not hate the worst thing ?—if 
he did not show displeasure at that which 
aims to destroy the happiness of his whole 
creation ¢ 

A human governor gives a wise, good, 
and necessary law. But when it is broken, 
he says to the transgressors, ‘ Go your way, 
I shall not harm you.” How much does he 
care for the law? The constitution of Cali- 
fornia declares that no person who engages in 
a duel shall hold office. The Chief Justice, 
sworn to uphold the Constitution, lies in wait 
for her Senator and challenges him to the 
bloody field. How much is that law worth ? 
How much is such a Judge worth as a sup- 
porter of law? Or if he do not himself vio- 
laté law, suppose Pog the penalty at 
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will to the transgressor. How much is law 
worth in such hands? Suppose he says, in 
excuse for this wicked and dangerous leni- 
ency, that the transgressors are his children ! 
The holy angels look down upon a sinning 
world, they see its frightful crimes, its eruel- 
ties, and woes; and are told that these are 
only the freaks and sports of God’s children, 
which He does not feel called upon to pun- 
ish ! 

Suppose that God should manifest to- 
ward sin dess displeasure than He is capable 
of feeling? By what standard would you 
then measure his holiness and his love? Is 
not the principle already quoted strictly true, 
that “he who has small abhorrence of evil 
has but a feeble allegiance to good?” God 
as a perfect moral governor, must prefer holi- 
ness to all things else, as essential to the high- 
est happiness of his creatures, and must show 
his highest approbation of obedience and 
highest disapprobation of disobedience. Will 
any pretend that this expression is made in 
the present life? The evils here inflicted-are 
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indeed a testimony against sin. But they fall 
unevenly—not always the most evil to the 
most wicked ; they are modified by tokens of 
favor and mercy; and never do we see that 
degree of evil which could be taken as God’s 
full expression of his displeasure at sin. These 
evils warn us of what is possible in that direc- 
tion. The Psalmist was perplexed at the 
prosperity of the wicked, as arguing God’s 
indifference to sin;—‘ until I went into the 
sanctuary of God; then understood I their 
end. Surely thou didst set them in slippery 
places; thou castedst them down into de- 
struction.”* God must put forth his express 
condemnation of sin, in the way of penalty, 
as the sanction of his moral government. 
Must there not be a future retribution? Could 
we be satisfied of the holiness and love of God, 
if the world should wind up just as it is, and 
there be no discriminating judgment, and no 


retribution in the hereafter ? 


1. The punishinent which God threatens 


* Ps. lxxiii : 17,18 
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against the wicked ts dictated not by vindictive 
feeling, but by supreme benevolence. The 
moral character of God is one pure central 
flame of love—a light that we could not look 
upon, and live. But this light is ensphered 
as it were in crystal of many hues, and this 
revolves upon us the various attributes of 
God. Where shines the crystal-white, his 
holiness beams forth upon us from that central 
fount of love. With softened tone his good- 
ness and mercy are diffused from that same 
living flame. But ever and anon the red 
flame of justice flashes out upon us from the 
same inward source; not vindictive ven- 
geance, but love guarding his holy law. And 
because God is a being of perfect love, there 
is no hope for an incorrigible sinner. God 
has shown his utmost love for men in the gift 
of his Son to die for them; but by that same 
gift he has shown his love for his law; and 
he demands that men shall honor that law by 
confession and repentance, and shall honor 
that Son by faith and love. If they will not 
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honor both the law and the Son, how can God 
honor either by saving them ? 

That everlasting life which is the highest 
- felicity of the soul, is the fruition of a life of 
holiness here begun. It is “the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ,” and thus stands con- 
trasted with that death which is the just due 
of sin. The life is to be obtained only upon 
the terms on which it is proffered—repentance 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and a new 
life bringing forth fruit unto holiness. If 
these terms of deliverance which Divine Love 
now proffers at so great a cost to itself, be not 
accepted, then truth, and equity, and love 
demand that the law shall take its inexorable 
course, and that sin which has outraged all 
goodness and mercy, shall receive the fit 
recompense of death. 

2. The deeper our insight into the evil of 
sin, the stronger our conviction of the doctrine 
of future retribution. The holiest minds 
have commonly had the liveliest apprehension 
of the reality of hell; not as a morbid fear on 
their part—for “ there is no condemnation to s 
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them that are in Christ ;” nor with a self com- 
placent indifference to the fate of others, since 
they themselves were secure in Christ; but 
because they have measured the deeps of sin 
in their own hearts; because they have 
learned something of the majesty of holiness 
in God. It is upon this principle that the 
Bible represents all Heaven as acquiescent 
in the final doom of the wicked. ‘“Salva- 
tion, and glory, and hanor, and power, unto 
the Lord our God ; for true and righteous are 
his judgments.’’* 

The nature and demerit of sin is the turn- 
ing point of this whole discussion. If sin is 
itself a vitiated physical nature fastened upon 
men by birth and inheritance ; if sin is merely 
the offspring of ignorance or the incidental 
result of circumstances ; if sin is organic and 
not personal, residing not in the individual 
will but in the constitution of society 7 Tae 
word, if sin is the product of any efficient 
cause whatever outside of the free individual 
choice of the sinner; then it not only cannot 
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deserve eternal punishment, but it cannot 
deserve punishment at all.* But individual 
consciousness, and the history of human soci- 
ety and legislation, forbid any such view of 
sin. When we contemplate sin as it is, in 
relation to the law of love and in its bearing 
upon the government of God and the welfare 
of the moral universe, then we see how holy, 
and just and good is that decree, “The wages 
of sin is death.” 


3. Sinners who shall perish hereafter will 
have none to blame but themselves. Sin, sin 
will have ruined them. And what is sin but 
their own act? Can we charge that upon 
God? All men know better. If God made 
men sin, conscience would never upbraid. 
You ask why he made you capable of sinning. 
And would you have him annihilate the glo- 
rious endowment of moral freedom with its 
immeasurable capacity for good, just because 
you have abused that freedom for evil? Ah, 
not nature, nor providence, nor law, but sin 


_ * This thought is expanded in the succeeding lecture. 
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and sin only will be your ruin. And in the 
deepest cavern of despair, there is no sound so 
appalling as that cry of self-condemnation and 
selfruin, “ Zhe wages of sin is death.” 


bEo Pur by iv 
No Fururst Propation REVEALED oR PROBABLE. 


Luke xvi: 22. Seg. [The parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. | 


Tue latest refuge of Universalism is in the 
doctrine of the final restoration of all men to 
virtue and happiness. Few of the advocates 
of that system will now avow the bolder forms 
of statement in which the doctrine was once 
put forth; that all the evil consequences of 
sin are suffered in the present life, and that 
death will bring to all men alike immunity 
from suffering, and the enjoyment of pure and 
endless felicity in heaven. Men of intelli- 
gence, and of sound moral and philanthropic 
sentiments, can hardly fail to see that to affirm 
that judgment and hell are bugbears, and 
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that there will be hereafter no retribution for 
sin, and no difference of condition between 
the righteous and the wicked, is to remove 
from the passions of men all the restraints 
of God’s moral government, and to reduce 
that government to the caricature of a law 
without sanctions and an authority without 
support. Such men, while disowning a doc- 
trine so contrary to reason and Scripture, and 
so hurtful to morality, if they would maintain 
at all the doctrine of universal salvation, must 
do this under some form of restoration ; either 
a renewed probation after death; or a purga- 
torial discipline for sin; or a satisfaction in 
equity to the divine law by a measure of 
punishment answerable to the offense; or a 
universal amnesty to be hereafter proclaimed 
by Jehovah to all rebels against his authority. 
This doctrine of restoration is now the strong 
point of the advocates of universal salvation, 
as distinguished from believers in the doctrine 
of the annihilation of the wicked ;—it is the 
type of the respectable and fashionable Uni- 
versalism of our time. The leading organs 
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and advocates of that system of faith distinctly 
avow their belief that God administers a moral 
government with legal sanctions to be dis- 
pensed through happiness and misery hereaf- 
ter; that there will be after death, a discrim- 
inating judgment upon character, and a re- 
tribution of evil for iniquity ; but they. deny 
that this evil will be unmitigated and eter- 
nal. Indeed some writers have argued that 
the principles of God’s moral government, 
while requiring that sin should be punished, 
yet limit that punishment in degree and du- 
ration. It may prove, however, that in thus 
attempting to seize upon the armory of divine 
retribution for their own defense, they have 
but shut themselves up in a prison whence the 
_ combined forces of reason and scripture will 
dislodge them, turning even their chosen ar- 
guments against themselves. 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus describes 
men in two opposite conditions after death. 
The whole point and force of the parable lies 
in the contrast which it sets up between the 
respective conditions of the beggar and the 
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rich, man here and hereafter. While the rich 
man was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day, the beggar 
lay at his gate, full of sores, desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs which fell from his table. 


This is the first contrast—a contrast of condi- 
tion not directly connected with charac- 
ter :—the contrast of a pions beggar with a 
luxurious worldling. Both now suffer the 
common lot of men, and pass from this world 
into another state of. being. The beggar 
died, and so poor was he that, even if he had 
a decent burial, the fact was not worth 
mentioning ;—but he was carried into Abra- 
ham’s bosom ; he went from his poverty and 
suffering to share the felicity of Abraham in 
heaven. No one can question that this 
describes a state of happiness after death. 
The rich man also died, and was buried 
with whatever of pomp and circumstance 
pertained to his position; “and in hell he 
lifted up his eyes being in torments.” This, 
then, was his condition after death. Like 
Lazarus he passed into another state of 
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being; he was not annihilated but continued 
to exist; he retained his personal identity, 
his consciousness, and his memory; but he 
did not go to heaven; he went to a place 
afar off from Abraham and Lazarus; to a 
place of torments, of positive and conscious 
suffering; a place from which he saw no 
possibility of deliverance, and in which he 
found no-means of relief. Who can doubt 
that there is prepared for the ungodly after 
death a place of positive suffering ? Whether 
we take the objective or the subjective inter- 
pretation of the parable, whether we under- 
stand it to describe pain inflicted by external 
causes, or mental anguish, if we admit that 
Christ knew anything of the future, and that 
he accurately described it, we must admit 
that there will be hereafter for the wicked, a 
state of conscious, positive, unmitigated suf- 
fering—a suffering like that of one consumed 
with raging fever, yet unable to gain the 
poor relief of a drop of water to the tongue. 
But, moreover, the parable sheds a fearful 
light upon the duration of this state of mis- 
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ery. When Dives cries only for momentary 
relief, Abraham answers, “ Between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed;” a gulf of 
separation; a great gulf, yawning, deep; a 
jficed gulf, unchangeable, impassable, “so 
that they which would pass from hence to 
you cannot, neither can they pass to us that 


would come from thence ;” 


no crossing from 
heaven with relief, no crossing to escape from 
he!l: a deep, yawning chasm that no plum- 
met of hope can sound, that no skill or 
desperation can bridge over; a great gulf 
fixed between heaven and hell. Do you 
say this is figurative, poetic language? Our 
Lord has declared the same thing in these 
emphatic words: ‘ These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.” 

But look at another point. Dives who 
does not so much as ask a renewed probation 
for himself, or anticipate deliverance through 
repentance and expiatory suffering, begs not 
that Ae may be released from hell to warn 
men of that place of torment, but that Laz- 
arus may go back to earth upon that mission; 
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and is answered that all needed means of 
instruction and grace have been provided for 
men, and “if they will not hear Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” ‘The provi- 
sions of mercy in this world of probation are 
so rich and full that none need hope for 
other terms and agencies. Butif no addition 
will be made to the means now used to deter 
men from going to hell, is there any reason- 
able ground to expect that other means will 
or can be used hereafter to deliver those who 
shall have fallen into perdition ? 

I may sum up the statement upon this point 
in the form of the seventh proposition laid 
down in my introductory discourse. 

VII. Since the desert of punishment to the 
sinner arises from that endowment of free 
agency which ws essential to the attainment 
of that peculiar blessedness which is only 
within the reach of a moral being : and since 
the means of recovery from sin, and of deliv- 
erance from condemnation can be made avail- 
able only in the use of that same free agency of 
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the sinner; and since the love of God has 
made the most ample provision of pardon, 
and has proffered this to the sinner with di- 
vine compassion and importunity,—but only 
thr vain: there remains no conceivable mode, 
as there is no revealed promise, by which the 
LHatherhood of Ged can make one dying in 
empenitence and unbelief, holy and blessed in 
the future world, 

Two or three propositions embodied in this, 
require to be considered in their order, as 
having a direct bearing upon the main ques- 
tion— Whether there will be a renewed pro- 
bation, or any mode of restoration for the 
wicked after death. 

1. Desert of punishment arises from the 
free agency of the sinner wm his trans- 
gression. 3 

If God were in any wise responsible for the 
sinner’s act of disobedience to his own law; 
if He had the least causative agency in the 
act of transgression, then it would not only 
be monstrous to punish the sinner edernally, 
—it would be despotic and cruel to punish 
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him at all.—If sin were the necessary result 
of circumstances, an incident or accident of 
society, government, education, law, then it 
would not only be cruel to punish the sinner 
eternally, but unjust and cruel to punish him 
for a single moment 

Wherever there is sin there is a stnner, in 
whose personality centers the responsibility 
of the act. The social revel, the wine dinner, 
the saloon, the dram-shop, example, custom, 
temptations, may lead a man to indulge him- 
self in liquor till he becomes a drunkard; but 
after all, if he becomes a drunkard it is 
because he drinks, knowing the peril to 
which this exposes him—drinks when he has 
power to refrain from drinking, and so makes 
himself a drunkard. Hence, however censur- 
able the customs of society, however mis- 
chievous the laws that tolerate and shield the 
agencies of intemperance, however wicked 
the tempters, the sez of drunkenness lies at 
his own door. It is sometimes argued that tlie 
sins of men are mere foibles or mistakes, 
resulting from bencrance, weakness, social 
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influence, defective physical organization and 
the like, and that therefore it is incredible 
that a just and good God should punish sin- 
ners cternally. But if any of these things is 
an efficient cause of the act of transgression, 
then there is no culpability in that act, and it 
would be unjust to punish the transgressor at 
all. If social organization, physical temper- 

ament, cerebral structure, or anything but 
moral choice is the efficient cause of sin, then 
sin no more deserves punishment than does 
‘physical deformity or scarlet fever. 

But what is sin ? Itis ‘“ the voluntary depar- 
ture of a moral agent from the known rule of 
rectitude or duty, prescribed by God ;” orin 
the briefer phrase of Scripture, it is “ the trans- 
gression of the law.” There can be no sin 
where there is not in the offender the full 
power of contrary choice. ‘“ Let no man say 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man. But every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust,’”’—his constitutional desires which ought 
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to be under the guidance of reason, his yearn- 
ings after natural good, which ought to be 
directed and controlled by conscience and 
the rule of right,—“ every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own carnal 
appetite and enticed; then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin when 
it is finished bringeth forth death.”* The sin 
begins in the voluntary act of indulging 
mere natural desires beyond or against the 
restraints of the known law of God written 
_ in reason, conscience, and the Bible. 
Whatever psychological theory we may 
adopt as to the manner in which a free agent 
capable of knowing and doing right yields 
himself to do wrong, consciousness testifies 
that he does act freely in the wrong he does, 
and in this voluntariness les the sinfulness 
of the act. The nature of this act was con- 
sidered in the last discourse. It was shown 
that God’s law is love, and is essential to the 
well-being of the whole moral creation; and 
therefore that the transgression of this law, 
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both in the spirit and in the scope of the act, 
is the most deadly crime against the authority 
of God and the happiness of the universe of 
which we can conceive; an act requiring 
from Him as a just and benevolent ruler the 
highest possible expression of his displeasure. 
The act of treason against the law of love, 
cannot be too much abhorred, too sorely con- 
demned, by the God of love. 

But that act implies an actor with a_per- 
sonal responsibility. The desert of punish- 
ment for sin grows out of complete free 
agency in the act of sinning. Do you say 
then that this free agency is the gift of God? 
Most assuredly it is; and one of the noblest, 
best of gifts. It is the crowning perfection 
of man as a creature; it is an essential con- 
dition of happiness for a moral being ;— 
“selfknowing, and from thence magnani- 
mous to correspond with heaven.” It is this 
that makes you capable of love, capable of 
holiness, capable of the boundless purity and 
bliss of heaven: and because you so pervert — 
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this sublime gift of God, your sin hath the 
greater condemnation. 

The spiritual kingdom of God can be estab- 
lished only in intelligent minds, and it can 
be established in such minds-only with. their 
free consent. It matters not that the qmni- 
potence of Jehovah could protect his throne 
from external violence; it matters not that 
he could impose upon rebellious ‘creatures 
physical restraints that would make them 
powerless for evil ;—whenever an intelligent 
being freely transgresses the law of God and 
refuses to render homage to Jehovah, the 
kingdom of God is annulled within that soul. 
It matters not that the occasion or the out- 
ward expression of such disobedience is in 
itself trivial—the moral act is stupendous. 
When Adam took of the forbidden fruit he 
set up a conflict of jurisdiction, of supremacy, 
between his Maker and himself. That free- 
dom of will which exalted him above all 
other creatures upon earth as the image of 
God, was put forth in direct hostility to the 
positive and known will of the Creator. 
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2. Our proposition affirms that the means 
of recovery from sin and of deliverance from 
condemnation can be made available only in 
the use of this same free agency of the sinner. 

Most advocates of universal salvation 
admit that there is some demerit in sin, 
something blameable or punishable in the 
moral conduct of men from which they need 
deliverance ; but they claim that this deliv- 3 
erance is, or will be, accomplished for all. 
men through the death of Christ. The mere 
Deist may not admit that there is such a 
thing as sin in the sense just now defined— 
free moral action against the known law of 
God, and deserving its penalty. A personal 
friend of Mr. Theodore Parker* has lately 
said of him in his own pulpit, ‘I must frankly 
say that I think Theodore Parker has not had 
any experience of sin in this kind. In him 
sin is either ignorance of God’s law, which 
he pities and would enlighten; weakness, 
which he pities, and would help; or wilful- 
ness, which he hates and rebukes.” One 
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whose views of sin are so narrow and imper- 
feet, cannot feel the need of a great salvation. 
“Reform and cure yourself,” would be his 
motto. But the very term salvation implies 
deliverance from actual peril, and if there is 
any significance in the phrase universal sal- 
vation there must be some universal peril to 
be escaped. The concession of many who 
hold that belief is, that men are sinful and 
condemned, but that sooner or later, in one 
way or another, the redemption of Christ 
will prove effectual for the entire human 
race. Now the point upon which I would 
here fix attention is, that the deliverance of 
any sinner from that guilt and condemnation 
into which his free agency has plunged him 
by transgression, can be effected only in the 
use of that same free agency in accepting 
the terms of deliverance. God has provided 
a salvation from sin, a way of escape from 
condemnation. This salvation is adequate 
for all, this way of escape is open to all. 
The atonement of Christ as a provision of 
divine love, magnifying the law in vouch- 
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safing pardon, is all that the whole race of 
man in all its generations can need as a pro- 
vision for salvation. But what then? The 
atonement of Christ while vindicating and 
sustaining the law, brings all the potency of 3 
divine love to persuade the sinner to turn to 
God, and invites him to trust in Christ with 
a cordial, self-renouncing, self-consecrating 
faith. Can there be any deliverance from 
the sinful state of the soul itself, until the 
choice of the sinner shall be transferred from 
the world and self to God? His sin lies in 
the will, and his holiness must begin there, 
or there is no possible salvation from sin. 
This lies in the very nature of the mind. 

Or is there any promise of deliverance 
from condemnation, except through an intel- 
ligent cordial faith in Christ as the Redeemer ? 
“We that believeth on him is not con- 
demned; but he that believeth not is con- 
demned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God.”*—-Faith is the sealing act that 
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ensures personal salvation under the general 
and free provision for salvation by the atone- 
ment. The atonement of Christ, therefore, 
argues nothing, proves nothing for the actual 
salvation of any individual sinner. It proves 
only the willingness and the desire of God 
to pardon whosoever will repent and believe. 
But how many die impenitent and unbeliey- 
ing. Andif the atonement should be ten 
times repeated in the future state, this would 
avail nothing without the personal repent- 
ance and faith of the condemned. But we 
have no evidence that it will be repeated, and 
none that the stubborn will which has refused 
it here would ever accept it there. 

3. We must note that God has made the 
most ample provision for pardon in this life, 
through the death of his Son; and has 
proffered this to the sinner with divine com- 
passion and importunity ; and if all this ts 
in vain, there remains no conceivable mode, 
by which God could hereafter restore to 
holiness and happiness one dying in impeni- 
tence and unbelief. 
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Men pass out of the world with characters 
exceedingly diverse. Will that diversity of 
character continue in the future without 
change, with a corresponding diversity of 
condition algo unchanging, or will there be 
hereafter an opportunity for the wicked to 
retrieve what they have lost in this life, or 
by the experience of suffering to become 
renewed as they never were renewed by the 
experience of mercy? The study of individ- 
wal character and of the race in its history, 
shows that there is a tendency in a depraved 
character to perpetuate itself, unless wrought 
upon by some transforming influence from 
without. No thorough and permanent reno- 
vation of character takes place in this life 
without such influence. Will then any such 
influence be applied in the future state for 
the recovery of lost souls to holiness and hap- 
piness? Will they to whom the issue of the 
present state of trial is unfavorable, be favored 
with another probation beyond the grave ? 

This question can be answered only from 
the Scriptures. We can form no opinion on 
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such a point from @ priord reasoning. There 
is no analogy in nature, in history, or in 
Providence, that throws the least light upon 
it, or even assists us to a conjecture. The 
fact that this world has been a probation 
warrants no assumption that there will be 
such a state hereafter—for the angels -that 
sinned have had no probation since their fall. 
Since a state of probation in the future could 
exist only through the will of God to exercise 
further mercy toward those who had rejected. 
mercy in this life, we must reverently inquire 
what he has made known to us in his own 
Word, touching his will or purpose upon 
that point. 
If the Scriptures teach us either directly 
or by fair implication that there will bea 
state of probation after death, that will deter- 
mine the question beyond controversy in the 
affirmative. Ifthe Scriptures teach or fairly 
imply the contrary, then the question is de- 
termined with equal certainty in the nega- 
tive. It is therefore a matter of inquiry and 
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interpretation as to the teachings of the 
Scriptures. 

Leaving annihilation out of view, there 
are but three modes conceivable in which 
the future punishment of those dying 
in their sins could be brought to an end. 
These are first, that a limited period of suffer- 
ing should fully expiate their offenses; or 
secondly, that they should be pardoned in 
view of repentance and reformation induced 
by suffering; or ¢herdly, that there should be 
a general amnesty for offenders proclaimed 
by Jehovah under some new dispensation of 
clemency. | 

(1.) But that sinners dying in impenitency 
should hereafter expiate their offenses by 
suffering, is impossible both under the terms 
of the law and the conditions of grace. I 
have already shown that the nature of sin as 
the highest conceivable offense against the 
authority of God, and the highest possible 
wrong against the welfare of his intelligent 
creation, demands of Him as a benevolent 
ruler the strongest possible expression of his 
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- displeasure. No limited amount of punish- 
ment could make that expression. 

Moreover the law of love demands unfal- 
tering obedience at every moment: and the 
sinner condemned for disobedience in the past, 
could never make restitution by any obedience 
or endurance of his own. And still farther, 
the only ground of admission into heaven for 
any of our race which the Bible recognizes, 
is faith in the atoning blood of Christ. But 
if sinners can expiate their offenses by future 
punishment, by and by there will be an 
ruption into heaven from the prison of wo, 
of those who have served out their time, and 
who shall enter the heavenly city not with 

“robes washed in the blood of the Lamb,” | 
“but with the smell of purgatorial fire upon 
their garments—who shall go there not as 
Christians, for they never followed Christ, but 
rejected Him; not as redeemed, for they 
never accepted redemption through the suf- 
ferings of Christ, but paid the cost of trans- 
gression by their own sufferings; and to all 
eternity these can never join in the song—* To 
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Him that was slain, and hath redeemed us to 
God by his blood.” Is there anything in the 
Bible view of heaven that admits the possi- 
bility of such an addition to its inmates ? 

(2.) The second supposition is that the con- 
demned sinners may hereafter be pardoned 
and restored in view of repentance and re- 
formation induced in them by suffering. But 
this supposition entirely mistakes the design 
of punishment. It proceeds upon the notion 
that the sole design of punishment is the re- 
formation of the offender. Now the reform- 
ation of the offender forms no part at all of 
the design of legal penalty. God uses with 
men in this world admonitory and corrective 
discipline, for this is a world of probation and 
not of retribution, and the Bible teaches that 
judgment and penalty are suspended in order 
that means of reformation may be tried. The 
penalty due to sin is not inflicted here. But 
in the economy of law it is never the part of 
penalty to reform the offender. ‘The law- 
maker does not say to the subject of the law 
— T)o this and you shall have protection and 
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reward; but if you choose to disobey you 
shall be punished until you repent and prom- 
ise to do better.” The lawgiver says by word 
or deed, ‘ This law is required for the welfare 
of the community ; and in order that it shall 
be respected, I will annex to it a penalty to 
deter men from breaking it; and will punish 
transgressors to show that I am in earnest in 
making such a law, and in the determination 
to uphold it.”” The sole design of the penalty 
as penalty is to sustain the law. 

‘¢The chief evil of any crime, on account 
of which it principally deserves punishment, 
consists in the relaxation of the laws and gov- 
ernment of the community in which the crime 
is committed. For example, the chief evil of 
theft is not that a certain person is clandes- 
tinely deprived of his property. His property 
may be restored and he may in this respect 
sustain no damage. Still the thief deserves 
punishment. Ifa man be defamed, the chief 
evil is not that the person defamed is injured 
by the loss of his reputation. His reputation 
may, by a full confession of the defamer or by 
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other means, be restored. Still the defamer 
may deserve punishment. If a man be mur- 
dered, the chief evil is not that the man is 
deprived of his life, and his friends and the 
community are deprived of the benefit of his 
aid. His life may have been a burden to him- 
self, to his friends and to the community ; or 
he may by divine power be raised from the 
dead. Still, in either case, the murderer 
would deserve punishment. 

“The true reason, why all these criminals 
would, in all these cases deserve punishment 
is, that by their respective crimes they would 
weaken the laws and government of the com- 
munity, thereby would break in upon the 
public peace, good order, safety and happi- 
ness; instead of these would introduce confu- 
sion and ruin; and thus would do a very great 
damage to the community. Therefore they 
would respectively deserve just so much pun- 
ishment, as by restoring the tone of the laws 
and government, would reéstablish the peace, 
good order, safety and happiness of the com- 
munity, and thus would repair the damage 
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done to the community by their crimes. A 
“ punishment adequate to this end exhibits by 
the natural evil of it, a just idea of the moral 
evil of the crime, and a proper motive to re- 
strain all from the commission of it.”’* 

This is the only just and logical view of the 
infliction of penalty under human law. The 
penalty is concerned solely in the care of the 
law; its authority, its sanctity, its majesty. 
It can admit therefore of no compromise with 
an offender. Ihave recently met in a jour- 
nal which advocates the doctrine of the resto- 
ration of the wicked, the following curious 
statement of belief upon that point: ‘ All the 
pains and penalties which have been spoken 
of for ages as an unquenchable fire, are de- 
signed not to destroy men, but to save them. 
They are meant for correction alone, not ven- 
geance. Nor does any other idea of punish- 
ment seem Christian in its character, or wor- 
thy the Divine attributes. We reject the 
common -theory of eternal tortures, because, 
confessedly, it is of a purely vindictive char- 
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acter, and does not look to the reformation of 
a single sinner. Punishment which has no 
higher purpose than the infliction of pain, is 
nothing but cruelty; and no man ever inflicts 
it except in moments of great anger; in 
calmer hours he thinks only of correcting a 

child’s faults.” 
Of course to inflict pain for the sake of in- 
flicting it, is cruelty.’ But is there no alter- 
native between mere discipline for reforma- 
tion and such cruelty? May not a father 
banish from his house a reckless, debauched, 
incorrigible son, who is corrupting and de- 
stroying the family? May not love for his 
family require that even with tears and agony 
he should cut off the child whose reformation 
seems hopeless? We deny that God’s pun- 
ishments are vindictive; that the element of 
revenge enters into them at all. They are 
demanded by that love for his moral crea- 
tures which would ghield them from the as- 
saults of wickedness. 

The same journal says, “In rejecting eter- 
nal punishments, we believe in future ones. 
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The evil consequences of sins are not confined 
to the precise moment when they are com- 
mitted, but follow us to another city or the 
Spirit-world. How long they may trouble us 
in the Future life no one can estimate. It 
does not impugn the mercy of God to ascribe 
any severity or duration to our sufferings, so 
long as they are designed to reform the soul.” 
But suppose it will not reform? For what is 
it punished? For having sinned? Or for 
not having repented? Most true is it that 
“Law is obligated to punish the transgressor, 
as much as the transgressor is obligated to 
obey the law.”* We cannot say “God may 
be just or not as he pleases.” He has no 
choice in the premises. He must be just or 
he cannot be God. 

It is a groundless assumption that suffering 
works out moral purification by a natural law. 
Sometimes temporal afflictions lead men to 
consider their spiritual wants and,to seek the 
good of their higher nature. And when once 
the heart has been renewed by grace and has 
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entered into filial relations with God, the dis- 
cipline of suffering has a tendency to purify 
its affections from earthly dross, and to bring 
it into a fuller participation of the divine 
holiness. But this is not strictly the tendency 
of suffering as such, but of that gracious dis- 
position which leads the humble and believ- 
ing soul to use suffering for its own profit. 
How often, alas, does suffering not only fail 
to purify the soul from sin, but aggravate and 
intensify its selfish and malignant passions, 
and make it a very fiend. 

Mcebler argues that those who leave this 
world still bearing about them stains of sin, 
must pass through a place of purification be- 
fore entering heaven.* But this doctrine of 
a spiritual purification by purgatory does not 
take into account the real enormity of sin as 
the voluntary transgression, by an intelligent 
being, of the known will of God; but pro- 
ceeds upon, the old pagan philosophy that sin 
is a physical contamination resident in the 
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flesh, which may be exterminated like a can- 
cer, by the knife and the fire. | 

Beside, if purgatory is a necessary prelude 
to heaven for sinful souls, why pray that men 
should be delivered from it? Moreover, this 
notion of a purgatorial purification changes 
the whole basis of salvation under the Gospel, 
from grace through Christ, to desert through 
obedience rendered and penalty endured. 
When a soul emerges from this purgatory 
into heaven, how can it praise Christ for a 
purification which it has wrought out through 
its own sufferings? And farther; to assume 
‘that because suffering in this world is some- 
times made a means of discipline and purifi- 
cation, and is not always penal evil, therefore 
it will be disciplinary and not penal hereaf- 
ter, is to beg the whole question. 

(3.) The only remaining supposition is that 
God will in some way interpose by special 
clemency hereafter, to release the wicked. 
But upon what is such an expectation 
grounded? God was under no obligation to 
provide the means of pardon which he has 
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provided in the present life. He has made 
no such provision for the fallen angels. But 
if his benevolence requires that he should give 
wicked men a second trial of his grace, why 
does it not equally require at least one offer 
of pardon to devils? God has nowhere prom- 
ised or intimated any such act of grace in the 
future as possible. On the contrary, he has 
threatened just the opposite. But the omnis- 
cient God already knows all that he purposes 
to do in the future; and if He really intends 
to release the condemned by an act of clem- 
ency, why does He, with all the solemnity of 
his word, threaten them with everlasting pun- 
ishment? Isthishonest? Isit true? Could 
you rely upon the word of such a Being in 
anything? Either he must change his mind 
without any change of outward facts—or he 
says he will do what he has no thought of 
doing. 

As to grace in the future—what can God 
do more than He has already done in the gift 
of his Son, and by the urgency of his Spirit, 
to bring sinners to repentance? Are not the 
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tender mercies of Jehovah concentrated in 
the cross?, To those who humbly, gratefully 
accept the grace of God in Christ, the cross is 
the pledge of all future good. ‘ He that 
spared not his own son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not also with him 
freely give us all things.”* But to those who 
despise and reject the grace of God in Christ, 
the cross itself becomes the argument and the 
warning of a more fearful retribution. ‘ Of 
how much sorer punishment shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God ?”’+ 

Since God has already granted a probation 
of grace to sinners condemned by law, since 
he has given the ample warnings and entrea- 
ties of his Word, since he has given his own 
Son to humiliation and agony and death that 
he might save lost men, since he has sent his 
Holy Spirit to move upon them and reclaim 
them, since he has waited with much long- 
suffering to win men to repentance here, and 
they knowing that this was their probation, 


* Rom. viii: 32. + Heb. x. 27295 
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have resisted all these influences, and hard 
ened their hearts in impenitency, can there 
be even a shadow of a plea that goodness will 
grant them another probation ? 

The Bible everywhere assumes that present 
means of grace are adequate and will be final. 
Christ makes the condemnation and final re- 
jection of the wicked. hinge upon their rejec- 
tion of the Gospel in the present life. ‘ God 
so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten son that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.”’* 
The alternative of perishing or having life 
turns upon each one’s treatment of Christ as 
he is now presented in the Gospel. This al- 
ternative meets us upon almost every page of 
the New Testament. ‘“ He that believeth on 
Him is not condemned, but he that believeth 
not is condemned already because he hath 
not believed in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God.’’* 

Again, the duty of accepting Christ in this 
life is presented with an urgency and a fre- 


* Jobn iii: 16 + John iii: 16. 
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quency that compel the belief that this is 
man’s only probation. “Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found; call ye upon him 
while he is near.*” ‘ Now is the accepted 
time; now is the day of salvation.”t ‘“ How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion ?’t The shortness of time, the nearness 
of death, the approach of the judgment, are 
urged continually in the Bible as motives to 
immediate repentance. Death is represented 
as making a great change for eternity. It is 
the closing up of probation. ‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.”§ The Bible represents this as the 
only dispensation of grace; in which all pos- 
sible measures of recovery are exhausted. 
“Tf we sin wilfully after that we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment and 


* John iii : 18. ¢ Is. lv : 6, t Heb. ii:3: 
§ Ecce. ix :10. 
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of fiery indignation, that shall devour the ad- 
yersaries. He that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses ; 
of how much sorer punishment suppose ye 
shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and hath counted © 
the blood of the covenant wherewith he was 
sanctified an unholy thing, and hath done . 
despite unto the Spirit of grace. It is a fear- 

ful thing to fall into the hands of the living 

~God.”* Men are to be judged hereafter for 

deeds done “in the body.” 

To recur to the parable of Dives. The rich 
man is not represented as praying or hoping 
for deliverance; he does not dream of release 
from torment ; he craves only mitigation ; but 
no messenger of mercy can go to him. Then 
he prays that a messenger from the unseen 
world may go to his five brethren yet on 
earth, and warn them against the place of 
torment. The answer teaches the sufficiency 
of the present means of grace, and that no- 
thing will be added thereto. Men must be-. 


* Heb. x : 26—31. 
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lieve the Bible as they have it; not look for 
spirits to certify it from the unseen world. 
No further revelation will be given ; no higher 
means employed; therefore believe and act 
under present responsibility, with heaven and 
hell before you! 

And to crown all, in the parable of the vir- 
gins, the Saviour represents those who were 
negligent as coming after the probation is 
over, but the door is shut. They knock and 
_beg, but it opens not; nay, a voice comes 
from within that silences all hope: Depart, 
I know you not.”* When death comes, the 
- door of probation, the door of opportunity, 
the door of salvation is shut; and who shall 
ever open it again? 


At this stage of the discussion the argu- 
ment from safety—sometimes unduly pressed, 
sometimes scornfully rejected—is appropriate 
and urgent. It is wise to make sure of eter- 
nal salvation in this life, and to risk nothing 
for the future. No advocate of a future pro- 


* Matt. xxv: 12, 
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bation has ever been able to make out from 
reason even the slightest probability of such a 
state. His moral arguments are mere assump- 
tions. He assumes that the sin of a finite 
creature is not great enough in the sight of 
God to call for endless punishment, and there- 
fore he says that God cannot mean this when 
he threatens it. He assumes that God is too 
good to punish, and therefore he cannot mean 
to execute the threatenings of his law. But 
all this is mere guess-work—nay, it is sheer 
presumption. What can we know of God’s 
intentions aside from his declarations? And 
if you bring the theory to the Bible, what do 
you there find to support it? Not one posi- 
tive, explicit declaration, that those who die 
impenitent shall be finally restored and saved ; 
not even that vagueness of statement from 
which the ingenuity of criticism could torture 
a conjecture that there may be another state 
of probation; but the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures; every warning, every call, every 
entreaty, forbids that supposition. And are 
you willing to take your chance of a second 
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probation and final recovery on such grounds, 
and to throw away the certainty of salvation 
by abusing this probation? Will any man in 
his senses take that risk? Did Christ mean 
anything when he asked, “ What will it profit 
ifa man gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul”?* And will you risk the loss of 
your soul on the meagre conjecture of a future 
probation? You know this is a state of pro- 
bation; you know that here you may make 
sure of eternal life. You know that this pro- 
bation will end. Then comes death, and after 
death—what next? “It is appointed to man 
once to die, and after this Taz supement!”+ 
This you know; but of a second probation 
you know nothing—nothing from reason, no- 
thing from the Bible, absolutely nothing. 
And will you risk your soul on sucha nothing, 
when by faith in Christ you can make heaven 
yours? ‘“ Behold, now is the accepted time, 
wow is the day of salvation.” “To-day, if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 


* Matt. xvi: 26, { Heb. ix : 27, 
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Job xiv: 14. Jf a man die, shall he lwe 
again ? 


TE Tim. i: 10. Who hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel. 


Tew centuries at least intervened between 
these two utterances touching death and the 
future state. Both proceeded from devout 
minds in the near contemplation of death— 
old men, of large experience, of high religious 
character, but at the time bereft of all earthly 
good. Job, a patriarchal prince of wealth, 
of benevolence, and of integrity, finds himself 
in a moment stripped of his property and his 


children, smitten with a painful and loathsome 
(198) 
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disease, shunned and even mocked by the 
neighbors he had so long befriended, and 
tantalized with charges of pride, hypocrisy, 
and wickedness by the friends who came to 
condole with him in his afflictions. Over- 
whelmed with calamity, destitute, afflicted, 
tormented, clothed with sackcloth, sitting in 
ashes, forsaken or persecuted by men, his 
flesh wasted with pain, his soul weary of life, 
he yet clings to his faith in God, saying, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” 
But the shadow of despondency at times over- 
cast his future. To him the grave was a “land 
of darkness, and of the shadow of death, with- 
out any order.” There was no clear and cer- 
tain light beyond. “There is hope of a tree. 
if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease. Though the root thereof wax old in 
the earth, and the stock thereof die in the 
ground, yet through the scent of water it will 
bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. 
But man dieth and wasteth away—or is cut 
off—yea man giveth up the ghost, and where 
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is he?”* “Tf aman die, shall he live again?” 
And the venerable patriarch sitting amid the 
ruins of his tents, lifts his sunken eyes and 
searches the broad horizon of the east, but 
sees there only the faintest twilight disputing 
the boundary of the night. 

Paul also is an old man and has suffered 
the loss of all things. Though he has not 
known wealth or family ties, this is because 
he has voluntarily relinquished the brightest 
earthly prospects for a despised and hated 
name. And now he finds himself a prisoner, 
liable at any moment to be led to execution 
as acriminal. He has had no wasting disease 
to weary him of life, but in robust health is 
to be cut off by a violent death. Friends 
have forsaken him; and when summoned to 
court there is no one to stand by him.t But 
there is no darkness or doubt before him. He 
writes to his beloved Timothy, “God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear: but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind. Be not 
thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of 


Job xiv: T—I1. ¢IITim. iy 16, 
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our Lord, nor of me his prisorer.”* But 
though bound as a victim for the block, his 
soul is not under bonds of death. Faith un- 
bars his prison ; the extacy of hope casts down 
tis dungeon walls; and beyond the martyr’s 
block he sees Him who by his cross ‘ abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to 
light.” 

The distinction between Job and Paul in 
their anticipations of the future, does not lie 
in different degrees of faith in the wisdom, 
the justice, and the goodness of God, but in 
different degrees of knowledge as to the pro- 
vision made for the righteous in the future. 
If Paul could say, “I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed to him 
against that day ;’+ Job could say, with re- 
ference either to a resurrection from the dead, 
or a resuscitation from wasting disease and 
the vindication of his character over the ‘rail- 
ty of the body—*I know that my Redeemer 


* TI Tim.i: 7,8. f Il Tim. i; 12, 
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(or Deliverer) liveth, and that at length he 
will appear upon the earth, and though this 
body be wasted away, yet in my flesh I shall 
see God.”* But to Paul the resurrection of 
Jesus was a certified fact; and he trusted not - 
only in the general principles of God’s char- 
acter and government which Job derived from 
the light of nature or the dawning of revela- 
tion, but in the specific mode of redemption 
and salvation brought to light in the Gospel. 
The faith of the Apostle was not higher in 
kind than the faith of the patriarch, but was 
more definite and complete as to its object, 
and therefore had greater power to comfort 
and sustain him. What to Job was a land of 
the shadow of death, without any order, to 
Paul was illuminated by the resurrection of 
Christ, and the higher revelation made to him 
touching the future condition of the righteous. 
Our argument for a future retribution has 
thus far assumed the continued existence of 
the soul after death, It is important, how- 
ever, that we should investigate that fact in 


* Job xix: 25, 26, 
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the light of evidence from Nature, from the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and from the New Testa- 
ment. I propose, therefore, from these seve- 
ral points of observation, to examine the 
question of THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

The diversities of opinion upon this sub- 
ject, may be reduced to four general views, 
of which one only can be true. These are 
briefly, as follows : : 

(1.) The view that the soul 7s a material 
substance, which like the body perishes at — 
death. Some physiologists hold that what 
we call mental states are merely conditions 
or processes of the brain; that sensibility is 
“the special property of nervous tissue,” and 
that “there is no necessity for supposing the 
existence of an immaterial substance, under 
the name of intellect or soul.” Some mental 
philosophers, like David Hume, without as- 
serting that the soul is material, come to the 
same conclusion with the materialists, that 
whatever may be its substance or modes of 
action, so far as a distinct consciousness of ex- 
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estence 1s concerned, the soul like the body, is 
dissolved by death. 
(2.) The second theory of the soul is quite 
the reverse of this; viz., that dmmortality is 
an inherent property oreattribute of the soul, 
and that the soul exists under a law of pro- 
gressive development, which will lead it on- 
ward and upward from stage to stage and 
spheré to sphere of an unending existence. 
This view denies that the present is a state of 
probation to be followed by a state of retri- 
bution, and that the soul needs a moral reno- 
vation by supernatural power to fit it for 
heaven. This idea of immortality is that 
“the essential element of man, the principle 
of individuality, never dies;” his personal 
identity never ceases; but he grows in know- 
ledge, in virtue, and in happiness, by a law 
of nature pertaining to the soul itself. Of 
this view the late Theodore Parker was a 
prominent representative. 
(3.) A third view of the soul is that at his 
creation man was endowed with vmmortality 
conditionally ; “created not absolutely im- 
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mortal, but in a certain sense for immortal- 
ity ; i. e., immortality was his natural and 
proper destination,”* but that he has forfeited 
the boon by sin, and can regain it only 
through Christ. This is the view of those 
who believe that the souls of the wicked will 
be annihilated after death. They hold that 
Christ “not only reveals, but bestows immor- 
tality,” and therefore, that all who do not 
embrace Christ will die, in the literal sense 
of a destruction of their individual being. 
(4.) A fourth theory is that the soul of man 
is endowed by the Creator with the property 
of immortality ; that therefore it will never 
cease to exist—each individual soul retaining 
its personal identity and its consciousness for- 
ever ;—that evidence of this is given in the 
light of nature with sufficient clearness to 
have gained the assent of thoughtful minds 
in all ages; that the Jews derived this belief 
from their Scriptures, and were sustained in 
it by Christ; and that Christianity reassures 


* See Dobney, Whately, and Hudson. 
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men in this natural and ancient belief by 
bringing the fact of the immortality of the 
soul, and the characteristics of the future 
state, out of the region of speculative inquiry 
and prophetic intimation, into the broad clear 
light of revealed knowledge. 

If we can establish this last view as correct, 
the preceding theories must fall to the ground 
without further argument. A question so 
momentous to Job in the early meditative 
age of the race and in the quiet of Arabian 
deserts, and no less momentous to Paul in 
the height of Roman civilization and amid 
the pomp and stir of the world’s capital, 
a question that engaged the profoundest 
thought of Plato and had a most emphatic 
prominence in the teachings of Christ—is 
alike momentous to every one of us, who now 
tread the shore of that great sea of existence 
upon which Job and Plato and Paul have 
launched, and where the Son of Man still 
walks in light. 


Here in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
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Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 

Can in a moment travel thither 

And see,the [Blessed] sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.* 


Shall my soul live forever? Where? 
How? Am [I immortal? And what shall 
be my immortality ? He who thinks not of 
such questions, has the gift of reason in vain. 

In discussing the question of the immor:. 
tality of the soul, it is well to premise that 
such a fact does not admit of absolute demon- 
stration. A mathematical demonstration— 
such as that the three angles of a triangle are 
together equal to two right angles—does not 
admit the possibility ofa doubt. But moral 
and metaphysical subjects do not admit of 
measurement by lines and angles, or of cal- 
culation by numbers; and therefore, in the 
very nature of the case, it is impossible by 
moral reasoning to demonstrate a problem in 
morals in the same sense in which we demon- 
strate a problem in mathematics. Yet we can 
rest upon a conclusion of moral reasoning 


* Wordsworth altered, 
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with no less confidence than we rest in a 
mathematical demonstration. J am just as 
sure that George Washington was the first 
President of the United States, and that War- 
ren fell at the battle of Bunker Hill, as I am 
that two and two are four; yet the process 
by which I reach the conclusion is very differ- ° 
ent in the twocases. The greater part of our 
beliefs and actions are based upon moral rea- 
soning, and not upon mathematical demon- 
stration, or absolute knowledge. 

(1.) With respect then to the soul, its exist- 
ence and its properties, I remark that Con- 
sciousness gives us the fact of an existence 
distinct and different from material objects, 
and having qualities, states, and modes of 
action of which matter rs incapable. 

There is in every person the fact or phe- 
nomenon of consciousness. This consciousness 
is to each person a revelation of his self-hood 
and its properties. We know; we feel; we 
think ; we remember ; we choose ; and we are 
conscious that we do know, think, feel, re- 
member, choose. But all these facts, pheno- 
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mena, processes, which we recognize through 
consciousness, must belong to some substance ; 
there must be a something that thinks, knows, 
“feels, remembers, wills. This is evident from 
the continuous repetition of these phenomena, 
as manifested through one and the same con- 
sciousness. This something we call mind, 
soul, spirit,* and we attribute to it qualities, 
properties and acts which are impossible to 
matter. Matter has extension, weight, solid- 
ity; but we do not measure mind by the 
‘inch or the square. yard, we do not weigh it 
by the ounce, we do not conceive of it as 
spread over a given surface. On the other 
hand matter does not reason, or soar upon 
flights of imagination, or exhibit moral senti- 
ments and affections. These phenomena 
which consciousness reveals we attribute to a 
substance distinct from matter, which we call 
mind, or the soul. We cannot go behind 
these facts of consciousness. We make this 


* I uso these terms as popular synonyms, without noting the dis- 
tinctions which philosophy has made between them. 
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distinction in all our conceptions, in our laws, 
and our modes of speech. 

I see a Japanese upon the street; my eye 
takes in his form, and I get an impression of 
his individuality, though I do not exchange 
with him a single thought. But at the same 
instant my thought flies thousands of miles to 
his home in Japan. I picture to myself mil- 
lions of Japanese, their country, their man- 
ners, their institutions; and the mind con- 
templates the empire of Japan, which the eye 
has never seen. Nothing of that material 
organism which pertains to me goes to Japan, 
nor could go there under ninety days. Mat- 
ter does not think nor imagine; and thus 
through consciousness we arrive at the exist- 
ence of a se/f which is not material. 

Again, this thought of mine in its swift 
flight to Japan and back, suffers no collision 
with air, earth, or sea; encounters no obstrue- 
tion; has no sensation such as the material 
body would have “by contact with another. 
The mind experiences no physical sensation 
in forming an idea or receiving an impression 
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of an object, however large or distant. Mind 
and thought are immaterial; the soul-sub- 
stance is asomething distinct and different 
from matter. 

Human language proves this to be the be- 
lief of mankind. You cannot translate the 
words Soul, Spirit, Mind, into terms denoting 
material objects, without making nonsense 
of human speech. Take two or three expres- 
sions of the Bible, simply as language. ‘* Then’ 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit return to God who gave it.” 
How would it read to say, “and the brain 
shall return to God who gave it”? Stephen 
cried, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” How 
would it sound to translate this into the lan- 
guage of materialism, and make the dying 
martyr pray, ‘Receive my brain /” If we 
believe in God at all, we believe in him as a 
Spirit. Now “the Spirit of God beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God.” How would it sound to say, “The | 
Spirit beareth witness with our nervous tissue, 
or our sensorium, that we are the children of 
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God”? I do not speak of the shock that such 
a substitution of terms would give to the sen- 
timent of reverence, but of the nonsense it 
would make of human language. And the 
fact that the terms of materialism cannot be 
applied to the soul without absurdity, proves 
that human language herein represents the 
consciousness of man that the soul is not a 
material organ, but a distinct spiritual sub- 
. stance. 

This argument from language is finely pre- 
sented by Auguste Nicolas, in his Htudes 
Philosophiques sur le Christuanisme.* After 
describing the identity of the natural phe- 
nomenon of dissolution as it appears to the 
senses, in man, in the beast, and in the plant, 
he asks, ‘How comes it then, that in the heart 
of that universal destruction amid which we 
live, in that sepulchre of our mortal life 
wherein we are immured, the idea of our own 
immortality has penetrated—rather has ger- 
minated and flourished? Why is it that no 
one thinks of attaching this idea to the or- 


* Fourteenth edition, Paris. Vol J., pp. 127, 182. 
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ganic or vital principle of a plant or a beast, 
and that every one, almost without hesitation, 
attaches it to the vital principle of that other 
mortal, which we call man ? 

end then, how is it that to himself alone 
man applies the adjective mortal? This seems 
in the highest degree to contradict the idea 
of his immortality. In a world where all is 
mortal, he reserves for himself alone this 
qualification, as if all were emmortal except 
himself. It is because the reverse of this is 
true, and therefore he alone needs to remind 
himself that in one sense—namely, as to his 
body—he is mortal..... We have no con- 
sciousness of our existence except through the 
immediate perception of a subject in which it 
is essentially summed up, and which we call 
ME. This Me we can conceive of only as a 
simple being, whence we conclude that it is 
immaterial. Itis the highest expression of 
indivisibilitv and unity.” Such is the first 
fact of consciousness, with its necessary de- 
ductions. 

All criminal law is based upon the same 
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distinction. The nerves and muscles that 
communicate from the brain to the arm the 
motion that strikes a man dead, are precisely 
the same whether that blow is struck by an 
insane person or by a wilful assassin. But 
if one kills another by the act of a diseased 
brain, we do not count him a criminal, but 
send him to an asylum. Yet the same phy- 
sical action directed by an intelligent will is . 
murder. We attach moral action and respon- 
sibility only to the soul as a conscious per- 
sonality. If sin is disease, there is no such 
thing as guilt. 

(2.) Lhes conscious substance which we call 
the soul, in distinction from the body, has a 
continuous personal rdentity. 

It is always the same soul, day after day, 
year after year. In each case it is the one 
being who has been the subject of the various 
thoughts, emotions, experiences of a life-time. 
Each person has a past, which belongs to 
himself. It is not merely that such and such 
thoughts and feelings have run through his 
brain as through the hopper of a mill; but 
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these thoughts and feelings belong to him as 
part of his personal history. The acts of for- 
mer years he remembers as his acts; the sins 
of former years he remembers as his sins, and 
with a present sense of guilt, if they have not 
been repented of and forsaken. The suspen- 
sion of consciousness, as in sleep, does not 
destroy this personal identity, no more than 
stopping the pendulum of a clock destroys 
the substantial reality of the clock and its 
machinery. The man who has been uncon- 
scious in sleep for eight hours, or through the 
days of a fever, wakes up the same man, con- 
scious of his personal identity. ‘ Destroy 
identity, and you destroy the individual.”* 

This frame, compacted with transcendent skill, 

Of moving joints, obedient to my will ; 

Nursed from the fruitful glebe, like yonder tree, 

Waxes and wastes—I call it mine, not mx. 


New matter still the mould’ring mass sustains, 
The mansion changed, the tenant still remains.+ 


The proof then that the soul exists as a 
spiritual substance distinct from matter, is 


* Les Horizons Celestes, p. 152. + Brown. 
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drawn from the testimony of Consciousness to 
acts, states, and properties which do not per- 
tain to matter; the universality of this con- 
sciousness as shown in the terms of language 
. for such a thinking, feeling substance; in the 
distinctions of criminal law; and in the con- 
sciousness of personal identity, which does 
not rest upon the form and particles of the 
body but in the acts and memories of the 
mind. What spirit is we cannot define. 
What the substance of the soul is, and how 
separate from the body, it is impossible to 
say. We fall back upon the testimony of 
consciousness 


and our highest philosophy of 
the soul is expressed in that short catechism 
which an English wit invented to satirize our 
ignorance. “ What is mind? No matter. 
What is matter? Nevermind. What is the 
soul? It is immaterial.”* Still man is con- 
scious of his preéminence over the animal 
creation; and this not merely as a higher 
kind of animal, a more perfect organization 
of phosphate of lime, iron, and albumen,— 


# Punch. 
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but as another sort of being, having a resem- 
blance to the animal only in the frame-work 
which the spirit inhabits. In many ways 
mankind assert their belief in the existence 
of the soul as the ground of superiority in 
man over the animal creation. 

(3.) Thos belief in the existence of the soul 
as a distinct substance having personal iden- 
tity, is shoun in the special attention given to 
the education of the mind. 

The domestic animals are trained with care 
for certain offices. But this training lies 
wholly within the limited range of certain 
well-ascertained instincts. When it goes 
beyond this, when the imitative faculty in 
certain animals is exercised upon functions 
more properly human, this is regarded merely 
as a matter of curiosity, and not at all as a 
sign of intelligence and progress. No one 
thinks of opening a school for animals be- 
cause here and there one is trained to pick 
out the letters of the alphabet ; or of commu- 
nicating knowledge to them through the me- 


dium of language. Instinct and imitation do 
10 
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not rise to the level of reason, or furnish a 
basis for mental development. The animal 
does not appear to originate ideas, or to form 
plans by the process of deduction and analy- 
sis, but only to follow the routine of instinct 
from one generation to another. The horse, 
the mule, the ant, the bee, the lion, the 
coney, have made no change in the habits of 
life, and no progress as tribes or orders of the 
animal creation, since the days of Solomon 
and of Job. The natural history of these an- 
imals is the same to-day that it was thousands 
of years ago. 

But man is a subject of education, and of 
that progress which education stimulates ; 
and by the general consent of mankind, edu- 
cation is made a duty of the family and of 
society. Now why is this preéminence as- 
signed to man? Is it merely because he is 
superior as an animal that man must be ednu- 
cated? But many animals have individual 
members or points of organization in which 
they are superior to man. Some are superior 
in strength, others in agility, others in swift: 
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ness, or power of locomotion; though none 
possess the combination of powers possessed 
by man. There is some higher difference 
between men and beasts than in their physi- 
cal organization. It is not merely the differ- 
ent way in which bone and muscle are put — 
together, or the relative proportions of earthy 
and fleshy matter, that make man worthy of 
an education that beasts cannot receive. 
True, education increases the value of man as 
a working animal. Knowledge increases the 
average of human skill; but it were not worth 
the pains and cost of educating men, if they 
were mere animated machines. or 
In education we look for the development 
of mind as the grand result. The pains taken 
in the instruction of the deaf and dumb and 
the blind, is warranted by the belief that 
within the imperfect bodily organization 
there resides a soul-substance capable of de- 
velopment and enjoyment, though hindered 
from the highest spiritual manifestations 
through material forms. The wonderful 
achievement of patience and skill in the edu 
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cation of Laura Bridgman, who is deaf, dumb, 
and blind, not only excites admiration as a 
curiosity of sclence—it touches and thrills the 
heart with sympathy, because within that de- 
fective and unsightly physical organization 
is found a soul capable of the thoughts, de- 
sires, affections, hopes of a spiritual being. 
A consciousness, a personal identity, a moral 
sense were brought to light within those dark 
and silent chambers. Her teacher thus de- 
scribes the effect when after protracted efforts 
with raised labels and single letters, which 
could be distinguished only by the sense of 
touch, some glimmering of conscious thought 
appeared within a mind that had never known 
the joy of sight, nor the melody of sound or 
speech. 

“Up to this point the process had been 
merely mechanical, not materially differing 
from that under which a knowing dog may 
be taught a variety of tricks. The poor child 
sat in mute amazement, and patiently imi- 
tated everything her teacher did. But now 
the truth began to flash upon her; her intel- 
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lect began to work; she perceived that there 
was a way in which she could herself make 
upa sign of anything that was in her own 
mind ; it was no longer a dog or a parrot ; 
it was an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing 
upon a new link of union with other spirits.” 
Who will not acknowledge that here were 
evidences of a soul-substance, having con- 
sciousness and identity? Who can believe 
that this is of the earth, earthy? The whole 
system of education, intellectual and moral, 
belies such a belief. 

One may be trained, as an animal, to skill 
in a particular department, without being 
educated in general knowledge. Why then 
is man so educated, and why is his education 
felt to be of so great importance? Why must 
we have schools, colleges, books, journals, 
apparatus, and all the appliances of mental 
improvement? Is it merely that the material 
resources of the earth may be developed, and 
the comforts and luxuries of life increased ? 
Is it that man may rate higher in political 
economy as a producer, or as a labor-saving 
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machine? Nay, nay; all this stir for educa- 
tion as a matter of duty and of right for the 
masses of men, is the voice of man’s spiritual 
nature, proclaiming his superiority asa being 
to the beasts that perish. It is the moral and 
the spiritual in man asserting its superiority 
over the physical-and the economical ; it is 
the protest of humanity against the skepti- 
cism that denies its relations to God and to 
the spiritual world, and degrades it to the fel- 
lowship of beasts. 

(4.) The same assertion of the self-hood of 
the soul as a substance having personal iden- 
tity rs seen in the existence of those laws and 
moral restraints that recognize man as a Te- 
sponsible being. Men do not frame laws for 
brutes. Laws are made for the owners of 
beasts, regulating their management with 
reference to the interests of human society ; 
but for brutes themselves men make no ordi- 
nances. But from the cradle to the grave 
man. is the subject of law—in the family and 
in the state, and of the unwritten law of soci- 
ety. In the framing of laws, in the punish- 
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ment of crime, men recognize in human 
nature a principle of intelligence and respon- 
sibility not imputed to brutes. The whole 
system of laws, political and social, gives the 
lie to that philosophy which allows to man 
no pre-eminence in kind over the beast. We 
do not charge brutes with crime. They may 
be unmanageable, refractory, revengeful, dan- 
gerous ; they may require restraint and pun- 
ishment; sometimes the public safety de- 
mands that an unruly animal be put to death. 
But we never charge dumb beasts with crim- 
inality, even in the destruction of human 
life. But when men do mischief to their fel- 
lows we charge them with crime, and hold 
them amenable to law. If an ox gore a man 
to death we call it an accident, a calamity ; 
it may be expedient to kill the ox, but we do 
not try, condemn, and execute it, as a crimi- 
nal. But if a man wilfully take the life of his 
neighbor he is a criminal, and must be dealt 
with as such. Now, why is this difference? 
Criminality requires intelligence—the reason- 
ing faculty and a moral sense—the capacity 
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to distinguish right from wrong. And here- 
_ In mankind universally concede to each other 
this bad pre-eminence over the brute—that 
human nature can do a moral wrong, which 
brute nature cannot. If then it be denied 
that man has a personal soul, with moral 
qualities and affections, a subject of moral 
government, I affirm that the whole frame- 
work of human society, the whole system of 
laws and punishments, is built upon just the 
opposite idea. ‘ Without personal identity 
I comprehend neither heaven nor earth— 
every relation disappears.’’* 

Men treat one another as moral and re- 
sponsible beings; as having something more 
than the instinct of brutes ;—a higher nature 
knowing good and evil, for whose acts they 
are accountable to law. The difference thus 
recognized between man and the brute is not 
a mere difference of material organization ; it 
is an essential difference ;—the difference be- 
tween a rational soul and animal instinct. 
Who can believe that a being for whom is 
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arranged the stupendous framework of law 
and its sanctions—after a short career of mere 
animal sensations passes into nonentity like 
the beasts that perish? Has man no pre-em- 
inence above the beast? Is all vanity ? 

(5.) There is no evidence of the cessation at 
death of that conscious existence of the soul 
whose identity 1s unbroken through life. 

The suspension of consciousness in sleep 
does not interrupt the identity of being in the 
sleeper. Dreams and the illimitable flights 
of imagination of which we are conscious in 
whole or in part during sleep, prove that the 
mind is not bound by the chains that hold 
the bodily senses in suspense, nor paralyzed 
by the inaction of the will. In death the 
body sinks into a rigid repose, in which mo- 
tion and sensation and every sign of vitality 
and of consciousness disappear. After death 
the bodily organism is dissolved and its ele- 
ments pass into other forms, but there is no 
evidence that one particle of matter is anni- 
hilated. We do not see the spirit die, nor 


any indication of decay and dissolution in the 
‘ 10* 
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mind, while the body is dying. Every fatal 
disease or accident produces in the body one 
uniform result—the cessation of animal exist- 
ence. Whatever the manner of dying or its 
proximate cause, the event is marked by the 
same phenomena; the blood ceases to circu- 
late, the lungs cease to heave, the muscles 
cease to move. But there is no such uniform- 
ity in the manifestations of the spirit upon its 
approach to death. Sometimes mental man- 
ifestations are obscured or impeded by the 
condition of bodily organs in disease. But 
often when the body is wasted to the very 
verge of dissolution, the mind exhibits its 
highest vigor, in the extacy of love, hope, and 
joy, or the energy of fear and despair. Often 
the soul watching the sure approach of death 
in the body, asserts the consciousness of its 
own existence unimpaired. “TI still live,” 
said Webster as he watched the tide of phys- 
ical life ebbing out from his stalwart frame. 
The /—the personality of the man—asserts 
its consciousness amid the dissolution of na- 
ture. As the shipwrecked traveler sees all 
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his treasures go down into the deep, and 
stripped even of his apparel, breasts the 
breakers, and comes shouting to the shore, 
so the soul naked as it came from God, leaves 
the wreck of the body, and strikes out for the 
shore beyond, exulting that it lives ;—or per- 
chance is cast upon that shore lamenting that 
it could not die. 

There is not a single fact connected with 
the dissolution of the body that proves that 
the soul is disorganized by death. <A post- 
mortem dissection can trace every organ and 
tissue and fibre of the body, but it finds no 
remains of the spirit, and no trace of its en- 
trance or exit. No microscopic physiology 
has been able to detect the source of life, or 
the seat of the soul. Ifthe telescope of the 
astronomer should fall and break to pieces, 
we would not infer that his eye had lost the 
power of seeing because a mechanical help 
to sight was gone. Ifthe strings of a musical - 
instrument should break, we would not infer 
that the musician had lost his faculty of com- 
bining sounds or his skill to play. But what 
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is the eye to the soul but a telescope, a me- 
chanical contrivance for conveying impres- 
sions to the inner sense? And what is the 
voice to the soul but a musical instrument by 
which it utters its own thoughts and emo- 
tions? The soul will get impressions though 
the eye is blind; the mind will express 
thought though the tongue is dumb. When 
the eye sleeps in death, does the soul die? 
When the lips are sealed, has the spirit 
ceased to be ? 

But here it is alleged by way of objection, 
“that the faculties of the mind are often im- 
paired by disease, intemperance, old-age, and 
that all evidence of the existence of such fac- 
ulties terminates at death.” 

With reference to the first class of facts the 
want of uniformity detracts very much from 
their weight in the argument. Though it is 
true that some diseases seemingly impair the 
faculties of the mind as well as the powers 
of the body, this is not true of ail diseases ; it 
is not true of many diseases that prove to be 
mortal ; it is not always true, of the same dis 
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ease. In certain diseases the reflective pow- 
ers remain in full vigor till the very moment 
of death. Perception, reason, imagination, 
memory, are all in active and perfect exercise: 
the mind exhibits the utmost power of analy- 
sis, and the most distinct and accurate appre- 
hension of whatever is brought before it ; the 
current of the affections is full and strong; 
and the highest mental enjoyments and suf- 
ferings are experienced even till the latest 
breath. Sometimes even all former mental 
experiences are surpassed in vigor and viva- 
city at this critical moment. Is it credible 
then, that when through the whole progress 
of a disease for weeks or months the faculties 
of the mind have not been in the least im- 
paired by it, the final termination of that dis- 
ease should suddenly destroy those powers, 
and annihilate the mind which at the very 
instant of death possessed the full vigor of 
life? Do not facts of this description teach 
us that “ the mind is not so dependent upon 
the body as necessarily to decay, languish, 
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and die under the causes that destroy the 
body.” 

Disease often impairs and deranges the 
action of the mental faculties. But is there 
any proof that it destroys the mind? When 
the cause of the derangement is removed is 
not the mind restored to its wonted activity ? 
What is there in such phenomena to warrant 
the belief that the mind may be destroyed by 
any of the causes that temporarily affect the 
body? The want of uniformity in the effects 
of disease upon mental manifestations, takes 
away entirely the force of the objection. 

The same may be said of the effect of old 
age and its attendant infirmities upon the 
mental faculties. This is by no means uni- 
form. The action of the mind is not neces- 
swrily dependent upon the vigor of the body. 
Often in fact the mental powers will seem to 
be more lively and energetic by contrast with 
the weakness of the body; like a steam-en- 
gine in a frame-work too feeble to support it, 
which sways and rocks with every motion of 
the piston. In fact there are instances in 
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which the body seems to be a mere zncum- 
brance of the mind, so that the mind becomes 
more etherial in its manifestations, more lke 
pure spirit, as the crevices of its crumbling 
ease reveal more distinctly its essential force. 

The loss even of very important organs of 
the body does not in the least impair the vigor 
of the mind. As Bishop Butler so ably re- 
marks ;—“ With regard to our power of moy- 
ing or directing motion by will and choice; 
upon the destruction of a limb, this active 
power remains, as it evidently seems, unless- 
ened ; so that the living being, who has suf- 
fered this loss, would be capable of moving 
as before, if he had another limb to move with 
It can walk by the help of an artificial leg, 
just as it can make use of a pole or a lever, 
to reach towards itself and to move things be- 
yond the length and the power of its natural 
arm; and this last it does in the same manner 
as it reaches and moves, with its natural arm, 
things nearer and of less weight. Nor is there 
so much as any appearance of our limbs being 
endued with a power of moving or directing 
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themselves; though they be adapted like the 
several parts of a machine, to be the instru- 
ments of motion to each other; and some 
parts of the same limb, to be instruments of 
motion to the other parts of it. 7 

“ Thus a man determines that he will look 
at such an object through a microscope; or 
being lame, that he will walk to such a place 
with a staff a week hence. His eye and his 
feet no more determine in these cases than the 
microscope and staff. Nor is there any 
ground to think they any more put the deter- 
mination into practice, or that his eyes are 
the seers and his feet the movers, in any other 
sense than as the microscope and the staff are. 
Upon the whole, then, our organs of sense and 
our limbs are certainly amstruments, which 
the living persons, ourselves, make use of to 

perceive and move with. There is not any 
probability that they are more; nor, conse- 
quently, that we have any other kind of rela- 
tion to them, than what we may have to any 
other foreion matter formed into instruments 
of perception and motion, suppose into a mi- 
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croscope or a staff ([ say any other kind of re- 
lation, for I am not speaking of the degree of 
it,) nor consequently is there any probability, 
that the alienation or dissolution of the instru- 
ments is the destruction of the perceiving and 
moving agent.” 

The fact that the action of the mind is some- 
times impaired by bodily disease cannot be 
urged with reason against the existence of 
the soul after death, since this is not the uni- 
form effect of disease, and very great changes 
in the physical system often produce no visi- 
ble effect whatever upon the mind. 

The obscuration of the mental powers is 
not their extinction. There are cases of re- 
covery to the full vigor of mental action from 
a state of insanity prolonged through many 
years. ‘There have been cases also of the re- 

_storation of consciousness after a long suspen- 
sion of it in consequence of a blow upon the 
skull or a disease of the brain. LKclipse is not 
annihilation. 

But it is urged that in death we lose all 
evidence of the soul’s existence. True, But 
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the want of evidence of its existence is not to 
_ be taken as proof of its non-existence. The 
utmost that can be affirmed from this phe- 
nomenon is that we no longer know that the 
soul exists; we surely do not know that it 
does not exist. There are parallel phenomena 
which shed light upon this point. Suppose 
we had never seen or known sleep sy and now 
for the first time drowsiness steals over the 
frame, one by one the living powers lose their 
activity, till the whole man sinks into uncon- 
sciousness. The eyes are closed, the ears are 
heavy, the lips are silent, the limbs are mo- 
tionless, and nothing but the gentle heaving 
of the breast and the scarce perceptible mo- 
tion of the breath indicate the presence of 
life. We gaze with wonder at the mysterious 
change. We call to the sleeper, we move 
him, we try in every way to rouse him, but in 
vain. We watch with painful solicitude for 
some new development. At length sleep re- 
laxes its hold; the spell is broken; the stupor 
passes off; the man awakes to consciousness, 
with freshness and vigor. Sleep being our 
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habit we do not regard it as mysterious; yet 
is it not, as an ancient called it “The image 
of death?” In sleep not only is the active 
exercise of our powers suspended, but all ca- 
pacity of exercising them for the time being 
ig suspended also; “and yet the powers 
themselves remain undestroyed ;”’ so that we 
are not re-created every morning, but are the 
same beings when we wake—with the same 
consciousness, the same personal identity as 
when we went to sleep. 

The same thing occurs in swoons, when for 
a considerable period all evidence of the 
soul’s existence is withdrawn, but neverthe- 
less the soul continues to exist and manifests 
its wonted activity as soon as the physical 
obstruction is removed. Drowned persons 
also have been resuscitated and restored to 
consciousness after all evidence of the exist- 
ence of the soul had ceased. 

Death destroys the organs of sensation and 
all the functions of animal life. But the con- 
tinued existence of the mind does not depend 
on these. In a certain sense we may be said 
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to exist even now in two distinct states—a 
state of sensation, when we receive pleasure 
or are in any manner affected through the 
senses; and a state of reflection, when inde- 
pendently of the senses, we reason, remember, 
and experience either mental pleasure or 
pain. 

In dreams the mind is often able to recall 
ideas of objects, persons and scenes, to rea- 
son, plan, decide, without the use of the sen- 
ses. Indeed, the mind seems at times to 
leave the body and to revel in distant 
spheres. What evidence then is there that 
death destroys the soul? There is not even 
a presumption against the continued exist- 
ence of the soul in any of the phenomena 
connected with death. 

Nicolas argues that “suicide itself, that 
fearful abuse of the dominion of the soul over 
the body, is a strong proof of the distinction 
in their destinies. Can the power that kills 
be the same that is killed? Must it not 
necessarily be something superior and surviv- 
ing? The act of the soul which in that fatal 
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instant, is in one sense so great an act of 
power, can it at the same time be the act of 
its own annihilation? The will -kills the 
body; but who kills the will?’* 

(6.) The argument is strengthened by the 
fact that man has the capacity of belreving 
himself immortal ; has a native expectation 
and desire of immortality, and shrinks from 
wt only because of sin. Kven the most bar- 
barous tribes worship the spirits of their an- 
cestors and believe in some form of existence 
after death. The Egyptians preserved the 
body from decay, believing that in the re- 
mote future the soul would return to its for- 
saken tenement. With the Greeks and Ro- 
mans the souls of heroes were canonized as 
having entered the abode of the gods, and the 
Manes, the spirits of the dead, were had in 
reverence, The higher minds in Greek and 
Roman philosophy—Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 
and others, distinctly argued the immortality 
of the soul. And though their reasoning may 
be unsatisfactory to us, yet as Jeremy Taylor 
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says, “they cast out every line, and turned 
every stone, and tried every argument; and 
sometimes proved it well, and when they did 
not, yet they believed it strongly ; and they 
were sure of the thing, even when they were 
not sure of the argument.” The state of the 
argument of ancient philosophy for the im- 
mortality of the soul is well put by Addison 
in his familiar soliloquy— 
‘¢ It must be so—Plato, thou reason’st well! 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
_ Of falling into nought? why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 


Tis heaven itself, that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man.’’ 


The citations from the Greek and Roman 
classics given in the first lecture, proving the 
belief of the ancients in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, of course exhibit 
their belief in the immortality of the soul as 
the conscious subject of those rewards or pun- 
ishments. The argument of Socrates as pre- 
served both by Plato and by Xenophon in 
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various detached conversations, may be con- 
cisely stated to the following purport— 

The soul has a capacity and a desire for 
knowledge beyond what it can attain in this 
present life. Here we know nothing of thangs, 
but only their phenomena, their motions, 
their changes, and the like. But the human 
mind is not satisfied with this merely relative 
and finite knowledge. It seeks for something 
higher and nobler, It aspires to grasp the 
absolute and the infinite, to comprehend 
things in their essence as well as their attri- 
butes, to know events in their causes as well 
as in their connections and their order; in a 
word, to penetrate into the depths of being, 
and there, beneath the ever-varying appear- 
ances, to recognize and apprehend the un- 
changing realities upon which these depend. 
This, however, it can never do, so long as it 
remains shut in on all sides by the body, with 
no other inlets to knowledge than conscious- 
ness and the five senses. Moreover, our pro- 
_ gress in knowledge is continually hindered 
by the body, by its diseases and infirmities, 
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its passions and lusts. How then shall the 
end for which the soul was made be accom- 
plished, if its existence ceases with death ? 
From all this Socrates inferred that good men 
would continue to exist after death, would 
pass into a higher state of being, and would 
become perfect in wisdom and in happiness. 

Plato himself uttered similar sentiments, 
of which perhaps the most remarkable is this, 
in the Pheedo: “ If death were to be the dis- 
solution of the whole, it would be good news 
to bad men when they die, to have an end 
put to this body and to their depravity, and — 
also to their souls; but since the soul appears 
- to be immortal, there is no other way of es- 
caping evil, no other safety, but to become as 
food and as wise as they can.”* It is not 
claimed that these pagan philosophers held 
such views with entire consistency, or advo- 
cated them with the weightiest arguments. 
Sometimes doubts and fears outweighed argu- 
ment and hope; sometimes notions of pre- 
existence or of transmigration marred the 
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simplicity and force of the plea for the im- 
mortality of the soul. But still we trace in 
the ancient philosophy that undying instinct 
and reasoning which is the soul’s mute pro- 
phecy of an Hereafter. 

At a later era, Plutarch seems to assume 
the immortality of the soul as an accepted 
fact. ‘Since the soul exists after death, it is 
probable that it partakes both of rewards and 
punishments; for in this life the soul is in a 
state of conflict, like a wrestler, but when it 
has finished its conflict, it receives suitable 
retributions.”’* 

Herodotus was of opinion that the doctrine 
of immortality originated with the Egyp- 
tians.t But traces of this belief are to be 
found in the literature of almost every na- 
tion of antiquity. Even Bolingbroke con- 
cedes that ‘ the doctrine of rewards and pun- 
ishmentsin a future state, began to be taught 
long before we have any light into antiquity; 
and where we begin to have any, we find it 
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established ;” that this doctrine was “ strongly 
inculeated from times immemorial ;’ and 
there are traces of it as far back as the most 
ancient and learned nations are known to us.* 

The yearnings of affection toward the dead, 
the belief that they still live, the universal 
shrinking of the mind from the thought of 
their annihilation, are intimations of the gsoul’s 
affinity with a world exterior to this in which 
the body lives and dies. There are insects 
whose antenne are so delicate that the eye 
can hardly detect them; yet these articulated 
feelers are intensely sensitive. Sometimes 
the ear of the insect is at the base of such a 
feeler, and thus the slightest vibration of 
sound is instantly conveyed to the creature 
as a warning of danger or a suggestion to 
guide its movements. So the soul sends out 
its spiritual affections into the great unknown, 
and listens for some breeze or voice that shall 
convey to it an intimation of the immortal 
life. Love and Hope in the soul of man gra- 
vitate toward immortality. 


* Fragment XXIX. Works, Vol. VIII. p. 60. See also Essay 
XLVI. 
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In view of the death of men and of beasts 
respectively, mankind instinctively pronounce 
a difference between man and the beast in 
nature and in destiny. And this universal 
sentiment, acting itself out in the event ot 
death, is worth more than volumes of philo- 
sophy to teach what men really believe upon 
this subject. As I sat by the window of a 
country house overlooking a rail-road, .the 
train came rushing by and horribly mangled 
acow upon the track. For a long time the 
wounded beast lay there neglected, moaning 
in her pain. By and by, when neither her 
owner nor the workmen of the road appeared, 
a neighbor, moved with pity, put an end to 
her sufferings with the blow of an axe. Sup- 
pose that a man had been thus wounded, in- 
stead of a beast. Would he have been suf- 
fered to lie there for hours without sympathy 
or relief, because it was no one’s business to 
eare for him? How soon would intelligence 
of the accident have spread from house to 
house. Here you would see men running 
from their labor in the fields to make a litter - 
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to convey the sufferer to the nearest dwelling. 
There a farmer would get up his horse to go 
in quest of the village doctor. All would be 
sympathy and attention. But why all this 
stir over a wounded man, if man has no pre- 
eminence over the beast at death—if both 
sink into annihilation? . If both are alike in 
their future, why make so great a difference 
in feeling and in conduct toward them in the 
same circumstances? No litter was brought 
for the cow; no barn or hospital was opened — 
for her cure; no surgeon was called to inspect 
her wounds and try his skill in restoring her. 
Why this difference? Would it be because 
the man’s life might be saved, and to prolong 
his life even as a cripple would be an act of 
humanity? But the same thing would be 
done if it were known that he must die. And 
suppose that the surgeon on examination of 
his wounds should declare that he must die 
in an hour. Would any one suggest that it 
would be an act of kindness to terminate his 
sufferings by a blow? But why not? To dis- 
patch the beast with an axe was an act of 
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pity ;—but to strike the dying man with an 
axe, though it were certain that he would die 
within an hour, would be a crime. Now why 
is this, if man has no pre-eminence above the 
beast, and we do not know at death whether 
his soul goes upward or downward? Why 
this ado about a man more than about a beast, 
if both are alike of the dust, and return to the 
dust to jive no more? Is it because man 
walks erect, and the beast upon all fours? Is 
it because man has a more finished structure, 
and a more polished skin? Is it because the 
lime, and the iron, and the silex, and the 
albumen, and other elements that enter into 
the structure of both, are differently gradu- 
ated or compounded? Is it because the one 
is acommon earthen vessel and the other a 
porcelain vase, that we feel so much the more 
for one than for the other when both lie hope- 
lessly in pieces? No, no! It is because of 
the difference in the contents of those ves- 
sels—the one all of the earth, earthy; the 
other a spirit sprung from God himself. Let 
the man thus mangled and dying be the most 
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wretched and worthless of his species; not 
worth keeping alive for any good he is to 
society ; still we cannot look upon his death 
as we look upon the death of a beast. We 
do homage to the soul ofa man. The soul is 
so great that it ennobles whatever pertains 
to it; and therefore we may not dishonor or 
defile the body, because of the soul—which, 
even in death, asserts its pre-eminence. The 
feeling here described is but another protest 
of humanity against that skepticism which in 
death would degrade it to the fellowship of 
beasts. We honor man above the beast in 
death, because we know that while the dust 
returns to earth, “the spirit returns to God 
who gave it.” 

(7.) The faculty of conscience in the human 
soul argues its immortality. 

Man is rational and mortal. He acts free- 
ly; and his actions are good or bad according 
to a moral law. Conscience sits in judgment 
upon his actions, and gives him pleasure or 
pain in the review. But conscience is pro- 
phetic as well as retrospective. Conscience 
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refers the soul to a standard and an authority 
above itself. Conscience suggests and fore- 
shadows a retribution for wrong. Conscience 
points to the eternal justice, and often com- 
pels the soul to disgorge its secret crimes 
when death draws nigh, that it may prepare 
to meet God in the judgment. ‘ Now this 
original justice, seated in the soul, the type 
and sanction of all the justice upon earth, 
itself has need of sanction, without which it 
could not have the existence which it com- 
municates to other forms of justice. The 
idea of justice and of law can be conceived 
only through the idea of commandment and 
of vindication, and the idea of commandment 
and of vindication can be conceived only 
through that of force and sanction. <A justice 
that one can violate indefinitely has no exist- 
ence, it is a chimera..... He who will not 
admit the immortality of the soul is forced to 
deny justice, morality, duty, conscience, God ; 
and by that denial, to sap the foundation of 
all society ; for conscience and human justice 
have their value and position only through 
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the conviction of a Justice infallible and su- 
preme, of which these are the type; this 
Justice itself cannot be conceived of without 
the certainty of a full satisfaction ; and it is 
demonstrated that this satisfaction does not 
here exist. 

“ Open now the gates of another life, and 
that sovereign Justice immediately appears, 
awaiting the just and the unjust, to render to 
each according to his works ; justifying the 
patience of its delays by the inevitable power 
of its decisions, the moral disorder here by 
the necessary and praiseworthy play of our 
freedom, and establishing by its certainty the 
order of the world disturbed by its oblivion.”’* 
Would the soul be created with sucha faculty 
as conscience, if it were to perish with the 
body ? . 

(8.) There are evidences of a moral govern- 
ment over the world, whose final results are 
not reached in the present life. For what end 
is the discipline of the mind; its capacity for 
knowledge, its growth in knowledge, its un- 
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ceasing thirst after knowledge, if man is like 
the beasts that perish? What mattered it 
that Newton’s pet dog, playing in his study, 
spoiled the laborious calculations of the phi- 
losopher, if Newton was to die like Carlo, 
and to pass into nonentity? To what intent 
is the discipline of the soul under moral law, 
if virtue and vice shall rot together in the 
grave? Why should Paul press upward to- — 
ward seraphic hights of excellence, if he and 
Paine must sink together into annihilation ? 
Why have a moral government; a law of 
right; a conscience; a sense of justice and of 
sin—if the most unequal distribution of good 
and evil in this life winds up the scene for- 
ever? Why build so grand a theatre of 
moral action, and bring Virtue, and Hope, 
and Law, and Religion upon the stage, if the 
curtain is to fall and the lights be put out, 
when the Devil is the hero of the play ? 
Look at a mind like that of Chalmers, or 
of John Foster, maintaining its own disci~ 
pline with unabated force, putting forth its 
energies upon the highest themes of human- 
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ity without one symptom of flagging or de- 
cline, kindling and swaying other minds with 
its own fresh and vigorous creations ;—doing 
this up to the moment of retiring at night, 
and in the night alone and silently passing 
into the sleep of death ;—can any man be- 
lieve that this mind then ceased to be, merely 
because it ceased to act through the wonted 
machinery of the body? When John Quincy 
Adams, who had never betrayed the least 
failure of his comprehensive and versatile in- 
tellect, halted amid the very scenes of his 
life-long labors and triumphs, and lay down 
to die, was there not an assertion and vindi- 
cation of the soul’s undying nature, in that 
quiet but sublime contrast of the perishable 
body with the imperishable essence of the 
man? This is the last of-earth—I am con- 
tent.” Not the last of me; the Z, the con- 
scious personality, surveys “ the last of earth,” 
and is content. Sve zur ad astra. 

Yet how many plans of wisdom and phi- 
lanthropy are unfinished when a great and 
good man dies. How much of what he him- 
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self was capable is left unattained. Mere 
animals, so far as we can see, attain the full 
end of their existence and the full measure of 
their powers and capacities in this life. But 
who will affirm this of man as an intellectual 
being? Look at his progress in the conquest 
of nature—his ever-multiplying inventions, 
researches and discoveries, all leading to his 
own higher development. Look at the mari- 
ner’s compass, the printing-press, the steam- 
engine, the telescope, the magnetic telegraph, 
the manifold products of humaa skill in seiz- 
ing and applying the hidden principles and 
- forces of nature, and tell me whether he who 
achieves such triumphs over matter, is him- 
self only a material organism, made to eat 
and drink and die, and be no more! Ponder 
the reasonings of the human mind in philos- 
ophy and morals, its searchings after truth, 
its reachings forth into the infinite, its soar- 
ings as upon angels’ wings into the very 
depths of heaven, and tell me, is the dissolu- 
tion of this body the end of existence to that 
mind ? 
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Our very birth is a type of the second 
higher birth, which we call death. Before 
entering upon this stage of life, the unborn 
infant had faculties and organs given it in 
anticipation of the condition in which it 
should be placed; organs of sight, hearing, 
speech, of respiration, digestion, locomotion, 
which, all useless and unsatisfied, yet were. 
not superfluous; but were a mute prophecy 
of a higher life to come, and a preparation 
for a state of being as distinct as the butterfly 
upon the wing from the crysalis in the co- 
coon. And so the instincts and yearnings of 
the soul for some higher life, that ‘second 
sight” by which it seems even now to dis- 
cern that which is invisible—those aspira- 
tions which nothing earthly can satisfy, a will 
and affections .that tire not when the body 
sleeps, hopes full of immortality—are not 
these a prophecy of a higher stage of exist- 
ence yet to come, and an adaptation to that 
existence, for which sim may indeed disqual- 
ify, but which death cannot destroy ? 

When thought has traversed all measurable 
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space, and the powers of instruments and 
mathematics are exhausted ; when imagina- 
tion, flying upon the wings of the morning, 
alights upon the utmost verge of the material 
creation : 


Then still the heart a far-off glory sees, 
Strange music hears ; 

A something not of earth still haunts the breeze, 
The sun and spheres. 


All things that be, all love, all thought, all joy, 
Sky, cloud and star, n 

Spell-bind the man, as once the growing boy, 
And point afar— 


Point to some world of endless, endless truth, 
Of life and light, 

Where souls renewed in an immortal youth 
Shall know the Infinite. 

If there be not an existence for the soul 
after death, what a blank, a mystery, a mock- 
ery isman! And what a blank, a mystery, 
a mockery is that whole moral system—a 
system of truth, of law, of motives and prin- 
ciples grand and enduring as eternity—with 
which man is so evidently and indissolubly 
connected! Should that system, with re- 
sults so unfinished, with issues so unsatisfac 
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tory, wind up forever when death shall have 
depopulated this globe, could God remain an 
object of reverence and love to the holy 
angels ? 

(9.) These arguments for the souls immor- 
tality from the light of nature, are ulumined 
and fortified by the teachings of Scripture. 
I know it is alleged that the Old Testament 
does not teach this doctrine. It does more; 
it assumes it, and illustrates it as a truth too 
deeply imbedded in the soul to call for argu- 
ment. The book of Job is not all dark; the 
book of Ecclesiastes is not all dark; both 
give the freest scope to the speculations and 
fears of men concerning death and the grave, 
yet both lift the curtain and let in glimpses 
of the light beyond. Vainly does skepticism 
cull from these its preof-texts against the 
doctrine of immortality ; such books are not 
to be judged by isolated texts, but as a con- 
tinuous “argument; and each, taken as a 
whole, is the answer of faith to skepticism. 

Enoch walking with God and suddenly 
translated, Elijah going up to heaven in the 
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chariot of fire—is there no life and immor- 
tality here? Does the New Testament make 
us any more sure of the existence of these 
worthies when it refers to them as living in 
another state, than the Old Testament left us, 
in describing the manner of their exit from 
the world? In the Old Testament, the spirit 
of man is contrasted with his physical organ- 
ization, as being capable of intercourse with 
God, and subject to reward and punishment 
for moral action. Contrasts of character are 
drawn as affecting destiny. “ The wicked is 
driven away in his wickedness, but the righ- 
teous hath hope in his death.”* David con- 
trasts the temporal prosperity of the wicked 
with his own hope of awaking in the likeness 
of God, to behold his face in fulness of joy.. 
The attempt of rationalistic critics to limit 
this sublime hope to some change of outward 
condition, is extremely puerile. The Chris- 
tian’s hope, “ full of immortality,” can find 
no higher expression than this lofty faith of 
David. When the Scotch martyr, Alexander 
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Hume, stood upon the scaffold, he said, 
“Farewell all earthly enjoyments; farewell 
my dear wife and children—dear indeed unto 
me, though not so dear as Christ, for whom I 
now suffer the loss of all things. And now, 
O Father, into thy hand I commend my spi- 
rit. Lord Jesus, receive my soul.” Here 
was the specific faith of the Christian, clearly 
and satisfactorily expressed. But the martyr 
had yet more to say. When the fatal cord 
was adjusted to his neck, he sang in a clear, 
full voice, from the good old Scotch version : 
But as for me, I thine own face 
In righteousness will see ; 


And with thy likeness, when I wake, 
I satisfied shall be. 


The words of David the singer of Israel 
gave to this Christian martyr his song of vic- 
tory over death. Had David no faith in im- 
mortality? Do words which rung as a heav- 
enly chime from the scaffold of a Christian 
martyr, and are felt to be the highest possible 
expression of Christian faith and desire, be- _ 
come dumb and meaningless—or which is 
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far worse, earthly and carnal, when sung by 
the lips of their author? Not the most at- 
tenuated subtleties of logic and exegesis in 
the school of Rationalism, can rob these im- 
mortal words of their immortal life. 

Both Isaiah and Daniel speak of the revivi- 
fying of the body, as well as the future con- 
sciousness of the spirit. “ Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and. everlasting contempt.”* “Thy dead 
men shall live; together with my dead body 
shall they arise...... He will swallow up 
death in victory.”+ The force of these pas- 
sages cannot be evaded by regarding them 
as figurative expressions, applied to the re- 
suscitation of the Jewish nation. Every 
figure has a basis of fact, and what is that 
basis here, but the sublime fact of the resur- | 
rection of the dead, foretokened to the pro- 
phets of the old dispensation? And so of 
that heroic faith of Job, whether we inter- 
pret it of a literal resurrection of the body, 
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or a spiritual resuscitation in the joyous re- 
cognition of God, yet the theme itself thrills 
the soul as a prophecy of immortality ; and 
Handel could find no loftier expression of the 
full triumph of the believer over death, than 
these exulting words of the patriarch: “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth—and though 
this body be destroyed, yet after [or out of] 
my flesh shall I see God.”* 

The belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments was almost universal among the 
Jews in the time of Christ. No surprise was 
expressed by them at his teachings upon that 
subject. Christ never argued the immortal- 
ity of the soul; nor did he propound it as a 
new and strange doctrine ; nor is there any 
evidence that it was so received. Assuming 
it as a familiar truth, he set it in a clearer 
light from his own knowledge. It was already 
an article of orthodox faith among the Jews, 
rejected only by the skeptical sect of the 
Sadducees. Paul took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance in his defense at Jerusalem. When 
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he perceived that one part of the council 
were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, he 
cried out, ‘‘ Men and brethren, I am a Phari- 
see, the son of a Pharisee; of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead I am called in ques- 
tion. And when he had so said, there arose 
a discussion between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees; and the multitude was divided. * 
For the Sadducees say that there is no resur 
rection, neither angel nor. spirit; but the 
Pharisees confess both.”* At this appeal, the 
Pharisees at once declared for Paul. Again, 
before Felix, Paul claimed that the doctrine 
of the resurrection, instead of being a heresy 
of Christians, was a part of the orthodox faith 
of the Jewish nation, derived from their law 
and prophets; “believing all things which 
are written in the law and in the prophets; 
and have hope toward God, which they them- 
selves [his accusers] also allow, that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust.”+ Likewise before Agrippa, 
Paul asserted the doctrine of the resurrection 


* Acts xxiii : 6—9. + Acts xxiv : 14, 15. 
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as embraced in “ the promise made of God 
to the fathers.”* It was not as a new tenet 
broached by Christ, that Paul preached the 
resurrection ; but he argued the credibility 
of the resurrection of Christ, from the fact 
that the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead was taught in the Sacred Scriptures of 
the Jewish nation. This Paul affirmed be- 
fore the Sanhedrim and in hearing of multi- 
tudes of the Jewish people ; and only the sect 
of the Sadducees, the rationalists of that time, 
would deny his statement. How common 
among the Jews was the belief in a future 
existence and in the resurrection of the dead, 
is evident from the reply of Martha to Jesus 
when he said to her, ‘ Thy brother shall rise 
again.” So far from expressing surprise, as 
if this were a novel and incredible sugges- 
tion, she calmly answered, “I Anow that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day.” It is impossible to account for this 
wide-spread belief among the Jews, unless 
we apply to such passages as have been cited 
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above from the Old Testament Scriptures, the 
spiritual interpretation of Paul, which finds 
- “in the law and the prophets,” and in the 
promise given to the fathers, the high and 
blessed doctrines of the resurrection of the 
dead and the life everlasting. 

But it remained for the Gospel to clothe the 
realities of the future with the certainty and 
precision of outline that /zght imparts. Christ 
“abolished death.” Surely he did not abol- 
ish the fact of death as a physical event ; but 
for all believers in his grace he abolished its 
penal effect and its accompanying gloom and 
terror. He “ brought life and immortality to 
light.” He did not for the first time reveal 
a future existence; but with the certainty of 
knowledge, he so discoursed of the condition 
of the soul after death as to make that con- 
dition as clear as day. This is the strict in- 
terpretation of the participle in the text— 
garicavtos, 2luminating, making clear or light. 
The phrase “ life and immortality ” is strictly 
“life and incorruptness,” which is equivalent 
to an imperishable life.. Paul exhorts Timo- 
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thy not to shrink from the afflictions which 
the service of Christ would bring upon hint; 
not to be ashamed of the testimony of the 
Lord, or afraid to avow himself the friend ot 
the imprisoned apostle; but to look beyond 
bonds and afflictions, and death itself, to the 
salvation which God having given us in his 
own purpose “before the world began,” 
has now “made manifest by the appearing 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” And Christ 
by his teaching and by his own death and 
resurrection, has rendered death powerless or 
null as against believers, for whom he has 
illuminated the future with the promise of 
everlasting felicity in his kingdom. 

Christ himself recognized the future exist- 
ence of the soul as a doctiine of the Old Tes- 
tament. When the Sadducees questioned 
Jesus as to the resurrection he replied, “ Ye 
do err, not knowing the Scrzptures.”* ‘Your 
own Scriptures should have taught you the 
‘spirituality of the future life.” What Christ 
revealed was “ not that there 1s a life to come 
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and a future state, but what each individual 
soul may hope for itself therein, and on what 
grounds.” He made manifest through his re- 
demption a life of incorruptible and eternal 
blessedness, as a subject of promise, an object 
of faith and hope. Tvs life he gives to be- 
lievers. But Christ never represents mere 
existence after death as his boon. He de- 
scribes the wicked as existing after death, 
Dives as well as Lazarus—the hypocrites as 
well as the righteous appearing in the judg- 
ment. And for these is reserved not annihi- 
lation but punishment; not progressive resto- 
ration but eternal retribution.* 

Away then with the gross notions. of the 
materialist; the dreamy speculations of the 
rationalist ; the gloomy retreat of the anni- 
hilationist. Man 1s motorrar. The fact of 
his immortality is unalterable. But the tenor 
of that immortality will be such as himself 
shall here decide. Stupendous thought! 
Upon your will as the point of a needle, 
vibrates an eternal state, and two worlds 


* Mat. xxv: 31-46. See Lecture VIII. 
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tremble in the balance ;—a card, a dice, a 
gilded toy, may turn the scale downward to 
hell ;—a prayer of penitence, a cry of faith 
and love, may draw down heaven and make 
it yours. You are immortal; your soul will 
live forever and ever. But how and where? 
You know that without holiness it cannot see 
the Lord. Christ offers to redeem and save 
you—and death impends—and THE FOREVER 
comes ! 

Does death seem dark? Sin makes it dark. 
Has the future terror? Sin makes you afraid. 
Look to Jesus, and all is light. Commit your 
soul in faith to him, and you will be able to 
say with Paul, “I know whom I have be- 
lieved.” Your life of faith and holy love be- 
ing “hid with Christ in God ;—when Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory.” 


LECTURE VII. 


Erernat Ponisument A Doctrine OF THE 
Bree. 


2 Thessalonians i: 7-11. When the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire taking ven- 
—geance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
who shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord, and 
JSrom the glory of his power ; when he shalt 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe. 


This passage, upon the face of it, teaches 
these things:—That the Lord Jesus who here 
suffered and died for the salvation of men, 
shall one day appear from heaven in visible 
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power and glory ;—that at that appearing he 
- will publicly and in the most impressive way, 
discriminate as a judge between those who 
by faith in himself have led holy lives, and 
those who have rejected the knowledge of 
God, and have not obeyed the Gospel of 
Christ; that in that day, believers or saints 
shall share in the glory of their Lord; but 
the ungodly or unbelieving shall be visited 
with judicial retribution and everlasting de- 
struction, proceeding from Christ himself. 
This revelation or manifestation of Christ 
from heaven will be a distinct and notable 
event. It is spoken of in the New Testament 
as “the day of the Lord,’* “the. day of 
God,”+ “the day of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
“that day,’{ his appearing; his coming. 
“Waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall confirm you unto the end, 
that ye may be blameless in the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”§ “The day of the Lord 
so cometh as a thief in the night.”| ‘ Look- 


*2Peteriii: 10. 72Peteriii: 12. {2 Timothy iv: 8. 
§1Cor. i: 8. | 1 Thess. v: 2. 
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ing for the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.”* 

This is an event ;—not a succession of man- 
ifestations, as when Christ summons individ- 
ual believers into his presence at death, and 
thus in a sense manifests Himself to them; 
but one signal event, an appearing of Christ, 
marked by such signs in heaven and earth as 
have never before been witnessed. ‘The 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also 
and the works that are therein shall be burnt 
up.”+ ‘The Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels.” 
Christ will then appear as sovereign and 
judge; clothed with the authority of the 
Father, attended by the angels of his power, 
“he shall judge the quick and the dead at 
his appearing and his kingdom.” 

In that day, at that coming, the Lord Jesus 


* Titus ii: 13, } 2 Peter iii: 10, t 2 Thess. i: 7. 
*2Tim.iv; 1. 
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will discriminate between two classes of men, 
according to his Gospel. His saints, those 
who have believed upon his name, and by 
- faith in Him have separated and sanctified 
themselves from the world, shall then enter 
into their final rest and glory. In this all 
who accept the Scriptures as authority are 
agreed. But on the other hand, he will exe- 
cute judicial wrath upon those who have re- 
jected God and the Gospel of his Son. Upon 
this point the language of the text is as ex- 
plicit as it is terrible. The objects of the 
Saviour’s righteous indignation are distinetly 
specified. Those “who know not God”’*—a 
phrase descriptive of moral condition; a wil. 
ful ignorance, a blindness through sin; a dis- 
regarding God as He is manifested in his 
works and his word; and “‘ who obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ” t—who dis- 
regard the provision of grace and salvation 
through Him ;—-these are they in character, 
who shall receive retribution. 

This retribution will be inflicted in the 


> 
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form of judicial punishment from Christ him- 
self; and it will be everlasting in its dura- 
tion. These two points command our special 
and earnest thought. 

I. The penalty that shall be visited upon 
the ungodly and unbelieving in the day of the 
Lord Jesus, will not be the mere penalty of 
natural law, but a judicial punishment, in- 
fiicted by Christ himself in his capacity of 
Sovereign and Judge. 

This feature of penalty distinguishes a 
moral government from a mere natural sys- 
tem of development. Natural laws have their 
penalties. It is the nature of fire to burn, and 
the nature of flesh to feel pain when burnt 
with fire. When therefore a man puts his 
hand into the fire and suffers pain, this is ac- 
cording to the laws of nature; it is nota 
judicial infliction of punishment for his rash- 
ness—the pain follows as a matter of course. 
When a man commits a crime against his fel- 
low,—steals his propertv or takes his life, it is 
natural that he should feel the inward smart- 
ing of remorse. In proportion to the healthy 
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and nermal action of conscience will be the 
strength and pungency of these self-upbraid- 
ings for crime. This is the law of his nature. 
He may partially arrest or evade its action— 
for conscience makes itself felt only through 
consciousness; it acts from within, through 
reflection and the sensibilities of the soul; 
and one may partially drive off reflection by 
business, by society, by travel, by sensual 
pleasures, or may stupefy consciousness for a 
while by drinks or drugs. But neither trade 
nor. talk, neither the dance, nor gin, nor opi- 
um can reverse the law of nature so that 
the consciousness of a crime distinctly con- 
templated as crime shall give pleasure in that 
act; nor can any of these outward devices 
and appliances so break the law of nature 
that when left to itself again conscience will 
not give pain for crime. ut this is the law 
of nature, and unless interrupted it takes effect 
as a matter of course, without any interposi- 
tion from the author of nature. But when 
the murderer is arrested for his crime, tried 
and sentenced to be hung, he suffers the judi- 
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cial penalty of that law of the community 
which he has violated; and this is not the 
mere natural sequence of wrong-doing, but an 
authoritative testimony against wrong-doing, 
in the name of the law which is outside and 
above the criminal’s own nature, but to which 
he is amenable as a member of society. 

This obvious distinction between penalty 
as a natural sequence of violating law, and 
penalty as a positive infliction by judicial 
sentence, is of great importance in the ques- 
tion now before us. In both cases the pain 
is penalty ; it comes through the violation of 
law. But in the one case the penalty merely 
brings out the relation of the offender to a 
system of laws ; in the other the infliction of 
penalty brings into the foreground a govern- 
ment whose authority has been violated, and 
whose power is now put forth to vindicate 
that authority and to sustain its laws. 

The murderer may suffer all the penalty of 
natural law and yet suffer no judicial penalty 
for his crime. He may elude the officers of 
justice, and yet feel such pangs of remorse 
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that he cannot eat nor sleep. He may flee 
into the desert where no writ will ever pur- 
sue him, and yet be pursued forever by the 
phantom of his victim, so that all the sand of 
the desert shall be stained with the blood, and 
the drear silence of the desert be broken with 
the cries of that murdered man. All the hor- 
rors of remorse he daily endures as the pen- 
alty of his own outraged conscience. And 
yet justice is not satisfied, nor can be till the 
escaped murderer is brought under the con- 
demnation of that law of society which he has 
broken. And to whatsoever island or rock 
or desert the murderer shall flee, there this 
penalty will overhang him still, waiting for 
his arrest and condemnation. The voice of 
universal justice finds utterance in that ex- 
clamation of the barbarians of Malta, when 
_ they saw the viper fasten itself upon the hands 
of Paul.—‘ No doubt this man is a murderer, 
whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet 
vengeance”’—that divine retributive justice 
which is above man and over man—“suffereth 
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not to live.”* The natural penalty in the in- 
ward gnawings of remorse does not meet the 
demands of justice for some public vindica- 
tion of the violated law. 

So on the other hand, the murderer having 
steeped his soul in crime, may steep his senses 
in liquor, and so stupefy conscience and allay 
its pangs, and thug escape awhile the natural 
penalty of his guilt. But the strong arm of 
the law may seize him, and he may be tried, 
convicted, and condemned to suffer the judi- 
cial penalty of death for his crime against 
life. Then the daw is vindicated, even though 
to the last he hardens himself to his fate, and 
chokes down remorse by a profane and hide- 
ous mocking at death. } 

These two forms of penalty thereferaiia 
sequence of natural law and the positive i- 
fiction of justice—are widely distinct. True, 
since God is the author cf man’s being and of 
those laws which encompass him as a nature, 
we may find even in the necessary penalty 
of natural law evidences of his moral indig- 


* Acts xxviii: 4. 
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nation at sin. But penalty which comes as 
the mere sequence of natural law, without 
divine interposition, cannot fully mect the 
demands of God’s moral law when violated 
by sin. 

There are those who regard these natural 
sequences as the only penalty of sin; and 
who argue either that men will become in- 
ured to these pains, or that the penalty will 
work its own cure; and thus both the sin and 
the penalty become, in the ordinary develop- 
ment of law, a means of reformation. But we 
have seen that sin is the personal act of a 
free and therefore responsible agent, who is 
amenable not only to an inward law of his 
own nature, but to a law which is around him 
and above him, emanating directly from the 
throne of God. Zhat law can be vindicated 
only by a judicial penalty, coming not in the 
way of mere natural sequence, as pain follows 
fire, but inflicted as a positive expression of 
' the lawgiver’s authority. 

Society does not say of the murderer, ‘ Poor 
fellow, he has brought upon himself penalty 
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enough in the torments of conscience ; let 
him go where he will, he cannot be happy; 
we leave him to the working of natural law, 
till remorse shall issue in repentance.’ No: 
society says, ‘This crime against life must be 
punished by a penalty which shall fitly ex- 
press the value of life, and shall guard its 
 ganctity against passion and violence.’ This 
penalty is not revenge; it is the necessary — 
exponent of the law; and no matter what the 
murderer suffers in his own conscience, this 
visible infliction of penalty, by judicial sen- 
tence, by authority of the law, is due to every 
sacred interest of society and man. 

And how shall God honor and uphold that 
moral law which is the life and order of the 
universe, except by some positive expression 
of his supreme approbation of obedience, and 
his supreme disapprobation of disobedience, 
in the form of rewards and punishments 
which can be distinctly traced to his authori- 
ty as the giver of that law ? 

The punishment that shall be adequate to 
the expression of God’s displeasure at sin, 
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which shall demonstrate that God so loves 
the purity and happiness of his moral crea- 
tion, that he will guard these against the pos- 
sible triumph of evil, must be not some secret 
pain or fear in the bosom of the transgressor, 
nor some mechanical effect of law, nor some 
mere sequence in the order of nature, but a 
positive, visible, felt, recognized infliction of 
penalty from God as Sovereign and Judge. 
Precisely this is the form of penalty which 
the text declares—the visible infliction of 
retribution upon the ungodly, proceeding 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power. 

The vengeance threatened is not personal - 
revenge, but judicial retribution. The word 
is to be taken in the old English sense of a 
just punishment for wrong doing, which is 
the exact idea of the Greek word &xy in the 
text—JUDICIAL PUNISHMENT. -God does not 
indulge toward the transgressor that feeling 
of malice and vindictiveness which we call 
revenge; but he avenges the evil done in his 
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kingdom, by inflicting upon the transgressor 
the penalty of the law. 

And as if on purpose to show that this pen- 
alty is not vindictive, nor out of harmony 
with love, but proceeds from benevolence 
itself, it will be pronounced by the Lord 
Jesus Christ in his own person as the final 
judge. The Saviour of men, he who died in 
human flesh that he might win men to the 
life of God, ux shall be revealed from heaven 
in flaming fire, executing judgment upon the 
unbelieving and the ungodly. This fact alone 
must suffice to cut off all hope from those that 
die in their sins. They will not only suffer 
the natural evil consequent upon transgres- 
sion; they will not be merely dropped out 
of the fellowship of the good into some ob- 
scure and unknown fate; they will be pub- 
licly judged and publicly condemned; and 
this not by the mere natural operation of 
law, but by a direct and most conspicuous — 
decision from heaven; and this too, will not 
be the arbitrary fiat of invisible power, but 
the official and pronounced judgment of Him 
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who once appeared in the flesh to take away 
sin. The sentence of death will go forth from 
Him who appeared upon earth as the very 
embodiment of divine love and compassion ; 
from Him who has done all that divine love 
could do to save the lost; it will go forth upon 
those who have refused the saving knowledge 
of God, and have disregarded the gospel of 
his grace ; it will go forth after pardon has 
been offered and refused; after Christ has 
been preached and rejected ; this sentence of 
eternal death will proceed from Him “who 
only hath immortality.” The most poignant 
woe of that sentence will be that it expresses 
“the wrath of the Lamb.” The utmost con- 
ception of a hopeless condemnation is given 
in that phrase. He who with the prompt- 
ings of infinite love came forth from that 
throne in sight of all heaven, and became the 
Lamb of sacrifice, who from that throne has 
since dispensed his government of grace, will 
then commit himself before the universe to 
the punishment of those “ who obey not. his 
Gospel.” The penalty of violated law and of 
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rejected grace will be publicly pronounced 
by Christ himself. As the subjects of that 
penalty look forth upon the drear ocean of 
eternity, 


There is no ark of safety more, 
There is no distant sun-bright shore. 
e 


2. For the second great lesson of the text 
is that the punishment which shalt be decreed 
by Christ himself upon the ungodly wiil be 
eternal in rts duration. 

After our thorough discussion of moral and 
legal principles bearing upon the whole sub- 
ject of future retribution, the question of the 
duration of that punishment rests simply on the 
interpretation of Scripture. We have seen 
that there is no @ priort argument against 
the doctrine of future punishment; that thereis 
nothing in the character of God, in the prin- 
ciples of his government or the promises of 
grace, that render this doctrine incredible, or 
inherently improbable; but on the contrary, 
that the character of God and the principles 
of his moral government require that he 
should inflict the highest possible penalty for 
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the transgression of his law. Let us sum up 
the several steps we have taken in this argu- 
ment. 

_(1.) We have seen that the very nature of 
1nan, the constitution of the human mind, de- 
mands penal retribution for sin to satisfy its 
own sense of justice and of right. The laws, 
the religions, the literature of mankind unite 
their testimony to this principle of vindicatory 
justice, as deep and ineradicable in the bosom 
of the race. Conscience, I had almost said, is 
even more inexorable toward sin than God 
himself; for God out of the infinite fulness of 
his nature, has provided an atonement where- 
by He can pardon sin; but conscience can 
make no atonement, yet it demands that sat- 
isfaction shall be made for sin either through 
an accepted atonement or through penalty 
endured. When confcience is in its normal 
healthy state, it will suffer no peace in the 
mind till the wrong is made right, till justice 
is somehow satisfied, and right vindicated.* 

* This line of argument is ably sustained by Prof. Shedd in his 


article on ‘‘ The Atonement as a Satisfaction to Man’s Ethical 
Nature.’> Bib. Soc. Nov. 1859. 
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And conscience certifies you that no moral 
obliquity with regard to sin, no plausible 
subterfuge for wrong will be allowed any- 
where within its domain. In the darkest 
night when no human eye is upon you, when 
you can see nothing around you, conscience 
will bid you turn your eyes inward and back- 
ward, and she will light her candle and search 
every nook and corner of your soul for hidden 
sin, will brush away the cobwebs from your 
memory, and unlock your secret drawers, and 
touch every spring-door behind which evil 
has hidden, and will bring forth all your in- 
iquity. Down in the bottom of your soul, 
under the accumulations of years, she will 
find some old dingy cast-away plate of mem- 
ory, and she will hold it up and breathe upon 
it, and hold her light to it, and as the figures 
begin to stand out, will say to you—‘ There 
is your sin—¢/zs is what you did,—and you 
will quake as did Job in his vision of the 
night. 

Did you never do to another an injury for 
which death prevented reparation ; and now 
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when the memory of that act comes up after . 
ten, twenty, thirty years, does it not shoot 
through you a pang as keen and unmitigated 
as when first you awoke to the consciousness 
of the wrong? For many years there wasin 
the lunatic asylum at Philadelphia an intelli- 
gent and accomplished man, who, through his 
own untoward act, had made himself the vic; 
tim of despair. He had killed his antagonist 
in a duel; but no sooner did he learn that his 
shot had taken fatal effect, than he abandoned 
himself to the horrors of remorse. Most piti- 
able it was to see him measure off the paces, 
stand and give the word Fire, then wring his 
hands and shriek, ‘“‘ He is dead! he is dead!” 
—then pace again, and fire, and renew his 
self-upbraiding. In that fatal moment when 
his victim fell, conscience took up her iron 
scepter, and smote down reason, and hope, 
and peace. So conscience “ doth make cow- 
ards of us all.” 

And now as God is true, He who hath 
made you in his image, who has taught you 
by all these voices of your nature that sin 
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ought to be punished, who has gathered up 
the verdict of the human race that sin must 
be punished, who has put you under the ne- 
cessity of a satisfaction to justice for wrong- 
doing, if you would have peace in your own 
soul, this true and living God himself will 
punish sin and satisfy the requirements of 
divine justice and rectitude. — 

(2) We have seen also that the infliction of 
evil upon moral beings in this world, which 
is a universal fact of Providence, can be har- 
monized with the benevolence of God only by 
regarding this as a token and a warning of 
God’s retributive justice for sin; so that the 
natural world is full of lessons of God’s moral 
government by law and penalty. 

(3.) We have seen also that the history of 
Israel proves that God, even though he is a 
Father, will fitly and fully punish sin. 

(4.) We have further seen that Christ who 
has revealed God as a Father, teaches that he 
will punish the wicked forever. 

(5.) We have seen, also, that God’s special 
fatherhood over his believing people gives no 
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warrant for the unbelieving to hope for pro- 
tection and safety hereafter. The Scriptures 
teach that there will be a discrimination here- 
after between the conditions of the righteous 
and the wicked, answering to the difference 
of their characters here. Common sense re- 
quires this. A preacher of Universalism was 
telling his little son the story of the children 
in the wood. The boy asked, ‘ What became 
of the poor little children?” “ They went to 
heaven,” replied the father. ‘ And what be- 
came of the wicked old uncle?’ “ He went 
to heaven too.” ‘“ Won’t he kill them again, 
father ?” asked the boy. The child’s question 
opened to the father the absurdity of his doc- 
trine of universal and indiscriminate salva- 
tion, and led him to renounce his belief in it. 

(6.) We have seen, again, that the demerit 
of sin as against the law of love and the wel- 
fare of the universe, demands the highest dis- 
pleasure of the God of purity and love. When 
that eccentric but honest man, John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, lay on his death-bed, know- 
ing that his end was nigh, he suddenly roused 
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himself and shouted at the top of his voice, 
“Remorse! remorse!” He then insisted 
that the word should be written out distinctly, 
so that he could see it. Looking steadfastly 
upon the word, the dying man exclaimed, 
“Remorse! You have no idea what it is; 
you can form no idea of it whatever; it has 
contributed to bring me to my present situa- 
tion; but I have looked to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and hope I have obtained pardon.” 
Here was a sense of the demerit of sin that 
made hell seem a necessity for all out of 
Christ. 

Said a profligate young nobleman, whose 
last hours were witnessed by the poet Young, 
‘My body is all weakness and pain; but my 
soul, as if strung up by torment to greater 
strength and spirit, is full powerful to reason, 
full mighty to suffer. Remorse for the past 
throws my thoughts on the future. Worse 
dread of the future strikes them back on the 
past. I turn and turn, and find no way.” 
Ah! there is no way but by the cross of 
Christ, accepted here. Jor sin demands of 
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God the highest possible expression of his dis- 
pleasure. ® 

(7.) And we have further seen that if the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ is abused and 
rejected, there is no promise and no possibil- 
ity of another probation or a final restoration . 
of the condemned. 

These principles settled, and the future 
punishment of the wicked proved, we are shut 
up to the simple declarations of the Bible 
touching the duration of that punishment. 
This forms the eighth and last proposition 
laid down as the basis of this discussion. 


VIL. The duration of the future punish- 
ment of the wicked cannot in anywise be lim- 
ated by the mere fact of God’s Hatherhood, as 
made known in Christ; but must be deter- 
mined by the demerit of sin, of which God 
alone can judge, and ascertained by us from 
the declarations of the Scriptures, which rea- 
son can interpret. 


The demerit of sin, even as it appears to 
human reason when rightly exercised upon 
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the law of love, is seen to demand the high- 
est possible expression of God’s displeasure. 
But the human mind cannot take in a full 
view of the enormity of sin. Only the eye 
of God can do this; and therefore, God alone 
can fitly measure and decree its punishment. 
That punishment he declares in his own word. 
- Now, with respect to these declarations, it 
is remarkable that upon the vast majority of 
readers they make the impression that the 
punishment of the wicked will be eternal. 
The immense majority of professed Christians 
agree in this view. The great majority of 
Biblical commentators and preachers hold 
the same view. And among readers of the 
Bible of all classes, by far the greater num- 
ber get the same impression. This by no 
means proves the doctrine. I do not mention 
it for any such reason. But it is in evidence 
upon this point—the Bible does make such 
an impression on the human mind, and it is 
fitted to make it. This is apt to be the first 
impression of its language upon this subject, 
and the contrary belief is induced only by 
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explaining away the first and obvious mean- 
ing of texts. 

Why then does God use such language? 
We are told that it would be dishonorable to 
God’s nature to inflict eternal punishment. 
Then the Bible dishonors God, for it does re- 
present him as ¢ntending to punish the wick- 
ed eternally. Some tell us that all these 
representations of the Bible are the exagge- 
rations of oriental imagery; and then pro- 
ceed to pare them down and explain them 
away as meaning nothing. But is God given 
to exaggeration in his communications to his 
creatures? Could he not have told us plainly 
how much or how little he will punish the 
wicked? If he does not mean to punish 
men forever, why use a style of language 
which makes upon the common sense of the — 
race the almost uniform impression that he 
will punish the wicked eternally ? 

Figures of speech do not always go beyond 
the reality they are designed to express. 
They often fall below it, and are multiplied 
because no simple form of speech can state 
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_ the reality in allits strength. This is true 
of much of the imagery of the Bible with 
reference to the future state of the righteous ; 
why is it not equally true of its imagery 
touching the future state of the wicked? Mr. 
Theodore Parker frankly admits that the 
Bible does teach the eternal punishment of 
the wicked, and assigns this as one reason for 
not receiving the Bible as a revelation from 
God! 

Take the particular text before us: “ Who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion.” A question is here raised by those 
who believe in the annihilation of the wicked. 
That question I shall discuss at length in the 
next lecture; but I may briefly anticipate 
the argument so far as to apply it to this par- 
ticular word. 

(1.) The idea of annihilation is inconsistent 
with many passages which represent the © 
wicked after death as in a state of conscious 
suffering. The parable of Dives is here in 
point. We must take the general consent of 
Scripture upon the aes subject of future 
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punishment, as a guide to the meaning of the 
word destruction. 

(2.) If annihilation were here intended, 
what need would there be of the qualifying 
term? The annihilation of a being would of 
course be final and everlasting. If the des- 
truction in its very nature reaches to the es- 
sence of the being, it is the merest tautology 
to speak of this as everlasting. The term des- 
truction denotes a state of ruin, but does not 
of itself determine the form of that ruin. The 
destruction of one’s character or hope is a dif: 
ferent thing in form from the destruction of 
his property. 

(3.) The word destruction, and every other 
term describing the future state of the wicked, 
harmonizes with the generic idea of misery ; 
but other declarations concerning the future 
condition of the ungodly cannot be made to 
harmonize with the idea of annihilation ;— 
therefore mzsery, not annihilation is the cen- 
tral and controlling thought in all these de- 
claration. 

(4.) Unfigurative and unambigious terms 
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in the Bible teach the eternity of future pun- 
ishment. Not all the language of the New 
Testament on this subject is figurative. And 
where there are many figurative expressions 
touching a given event, and there are also lit- 
eral declarations upon the same event, the 
literal, non-figurative passages determine the 
meaning of the figurative. This is the only 
sound principle of interpretation. I shall ex- 
pand and apply it in the next lecture with 
reference to that determinative passage in 
Matt. xxv: 41—46. Leaving then, the anni- 
hilationists for the present, I would apply the 
argument from the text to another class of 
objectors. 

Annihilation is not universal salvation ;— 
the destruction of.conscious being because of 
sin, is qyite remote from the salvation of all 
men from sin. Iam now reasoning mainly ~ 
with those who believe in the continued exist- 
ence of the soul after death ; and the question 
relates to the duration of that punishment 
which the Bible declares shall come upon the 
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wicked after the Judgment. This question 
hinges upon the word “ everlasting.” 

It is objected that this word is used in a 
limited sense. But its primary signification 
is that of unlimited duration, and where is the 
warrant in the subject or the context for lim- 
iting it here? We cannot limit words arbi- 
trarily, to suit a philosophical theory. 

The word (atonion) does express the idea 
of eternity as clearly and fully as does any 
word in any language. It is fitted to ex- 
press this idea, and is often used in the 
most absolute sense as to duration. This is 
its natural meaning. It is the word of all in 
the Greek language which best expresses the 
idea of unending duration, and this is its first 
and radical meaning. Why is such a word 
used at all, if the design is to threaten only a 
limited punishment? An indeterminate dur- 
ation is the starting point in the meaning of 
aionton, and itis used in the text without a 
semblance of reservation or limitation from 
any cause. 

The word aionion represents the duration 
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of the life of believers. The decision which 
our Lord himself says that he will pronounce 
upon the ungodly, must be taken as de- 
terminative upon this whole subject :—“ hese 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal.” The 
same aonion measures the duration of both 
states. Why then limit it in one clause and 
not in the other? Why did Jesus select this 
one particular word—the strongest term for 
eternity in the Greek tongue—if he did not 
intend to say that the punishment of the 
wicked will be as lasting as the blessedness 
of the righteous? The same parrallel is con- 
veyed in the following words: ‘“ The Father 
loveth the Son and hath given all things into 
his hand. He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.* The unbeliever shall never 
know the blessedness of the believer; but the 
punitive displeasure of God shall abide upon 
him. He upon whom the penal judgment of 


* John ili: 35, 36. 
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God shall “ abide,” he of whom it is declared 
that “ he shall not see life’—and this in con- 
trast with that “everlasting life” which is 
promised to believers—shall surely suffer an 
unending, unmitigated penalty for his trans- 
gressions. In that day of glory and of power 
when He who was despised and rejected of 
men “shall come to be glorified: in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe,’ 
then they who have refused to acknowledge 
God and to obey the Gospel of Christ, shall 
be visited with that penalty of the law of 
love, which by the destruction of all hope and 
happiness, shall bring upon its subject a ruin 
without remedy and without end. 


LECTURE VIII. 


PUNISHMENT, NOT ANNIHILATION, THE FuturE 
Portion oF tHE UNGODLY. 


Matthew xxv: 41 and 46. Then shall he 
say also to them on the left hand, Depart 
From me ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels..... And 
these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment. . 


These words declare the most awful fact 
connected with the future state. No man 
who considers by whom they were spoken 
can be indifferent to their meaning. If the 
language is that of oriental hyperbole it is 
well to know that, and to strip it of imagin- 
ary terrors. If the language is accommo- 
dated to Jewish prejudices and notions, it is 

(295) 
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well to know that. If it is the language of 
simple sober truth, it is well that we should 
ponder its meaning} nay, it were madness to 
disregard it. Dare we then look, can we 
look over the dread abyss of eternity, and 
dropping our plummet many thousand fath- 
oms deep, judge whether it strikes soundings 
at last amid the wrecks of annihilated being, 
or sinks forever in a sea without bottom and 
without shore? Dare we ask, can we know 
whether the guilty spirit without hope in 
Christ, driven from the bar of judgment, shall 
thenceforth cease to be, or shall suffer forever 
under the indignation of a holy God? No 
idle curiosity tempts us to that awful verge. 
No speculative spirit moves to such inquiries. 
The instinct of selfpreservation; the natural 
desire of happiness; the natural fear of evil; 
the yearning of the soul for immortality; the 
voice of conscience, and the warning voice of 
Scripture—these all bid us look into that 
future and be admonished to escape in time 
whatever of evil may await those who die in 
their sins. Concerning that evil, its nature 
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and its duration, we can know nothing but 
what God has chosen to reveal. What he 
has made known to us in his word we have 
already in part considered. But there re- 
mains a specific question to which recent dis- 
cussions have given unusual prominence. 

Does the Bible teach that the future pun- 
ishment of the wicked will consist in the an- 
nihilation of their being or in a state of con- 
scious suffering ? 

In pursuing this inquiry, it is important . 
to settle at the outset the principles of inter- 
pretation by which we must be governed in 
an examination of the various texts that bear 
upon it. It is agreed upon all sides that 
many texis of Scripture referring to the 
future state of the wicked, are highly figura- 
tive. It cannot at the same time be literally 
true that they shall be consigned to a place 
of fire, to a place of darkness, and to a second 
death. Where we find such contrariety of 
terms used to describe one and the same 
event or condition, we perceive at once that 


each of these is used in a figurative meaning, 
13% 
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to express more strongly some common fact 
or truth underlying them all. How then 
shall we interpret such language? We can- 
not take one of these figurative expressions— 
whichever happens to strike our fancy or to 
suit our philosophy,—and say ¢izs must be 
taken literally and the others made to con- 
form to it; we can neither take all literally, 
for that makes contradiction; nor can we 
take one literally and shape the rest by that, 
for this again would be arbitrary; but we 
must try to get at the idea which all these 
figures represent in common, and which each 
enforces by its own peculiar image. How 
then shall we get at this common idea? 
Hither by means of some other declaration 
which is plainly literal, in relation to the 
same subject, or by comparing the figures. 
side by side, that we may discover what 
meaning harmonizes them all. 

For example; suppose a criminal had just 
been sentenced for a capital offense, and you 
knowing that I had come directly from the 
court-room should ask me what his sentence 
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was; and I should answer, with apparent ex- 
citement at the result; “ Well, it is all over 
with him; they have put him into the fire; 
they have stretched him on the rack; they 
have made an end of him; they have put out 
his ight; they have buried him alive.” But 
what, you ask, confused by this contrariety 
of images, what is the precise sentence pro- 
nounced upon him? To this I reply, he is 
condemned to solitary imprisonment for life. 
Now you understand me to speak literally. 
There is no appearance of a figure here, and 
this literal statement furnishes a key to the 
understanding of all my previous figures. 
You perceive at once that one imprisoned in 
solitude for life, is buried alive; is shut up 
from the light of day and the sweet light of 
home and of society; that although a sun- 
beam may sometimes struggle into his cell he 
is shut up to an unbroken night; that an end 
is made of him as far as human society is 
concerned, as completely as if he were anni- 
hilated; that he is stretched on the rack of 
his own conscience, and consigned to the fires 
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of remorse. Now all the figures that I used 
at the first become intelligible; and while no 
one of them conveys a_literal fact, each of 
them does convey a terrible reality, not one 
whit- exaggerated, concerning this man’s 
doom. And now comparing these figures 
with each other you perceive that they all do 
harmonize in this—the severity and the hope- 
lessness of the condemnation which has fallen 
upon the criminal. 

The rule of interpretation in such cases is 
clearly this:—The words of any writer or 
speaker are to be taken in their literal and 
obvious meaning, unless in the connection or in 
the nature of the subject, there is some good 
reason for understanding them figuratively, 
or in some secondary sense. Where there are 
several passages relating to the same subject, 
and some of these are literal and others figur- 
ative, the dteral statements must give the key 
for the interpretation of the figurative. 
alg dhe''e 1s eile Sige I Seceese aren Dae mv a ae ees Where 
there are several statements on the same sub- 
ject-matter, all which are obviously figurative, 
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no one of these should be separated from the 
rest and treated as if it were literal, and thus 
made to govern the interpretation of other 
figures, but the several figurative expressions 
should be compared side by side with a view 
to ascertain a meaning common to them all. 
And still further, the literal meaning that un- 
derlies every figure of speech should not be 
overlooked or set aside with the idea that a 
figure is a mere figure of speech. In the 
hands of a serious writer—one who seeks to 
inculcate truth and not merely to play upon 
fancy—a figure is always the representative 
of some fact ; and is designed to set forth that 
fact in vivid colors, so as to arrest attention 
and fix the essential truth. 

If therefore the future punishment of the 
wicked were described wholly in figurative 
language, it would not follow that there is to 
be no such thing as future punishment; no 
more than it would follow that in the case 
supposed, the criminal had received no pun- 
ishment, if I had only described that punish- 
ment under the various images of a fire, a rack, 
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perpetual darkness, and a burying alive, with- 
out adding the literal statement that he was 
condemned to solitary confinement for life. 
So far from a figure having no corresponding 
reality, it often happens that a figure fails to 
express the whole reality; that it is not in 
the power of language to convey the full 
meaning of the reality; and therefore some 
single features are seized upon and thrown 
out in figures to make a partial impression 
where the whole is impossible. 

Thus—to repeat an example given in the 
last lecture—we feel that this is true ina 
great measure of the imagery used in the 
Bible to describe the future blessedness of the 
righteous ; that it is not in the power of lan- 
guage to convey to us any adequate idea of 
the nature of the heavenly blessedness ; and 
therefore, that a few bold and striking figures 
are seized upon to represent particular features 
of that state. This also may be true of the 
figurative descriptions of the state of the 
wicked after death; that they show the pov- 
erty of language, not its power. o 


* 
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_ But we are not left to the interpretation of 
figurative expressions to ascertain the future 
condition of the wicked. The language of 
the text is not figurative. It is a clear, calm, 
deliberate statement of what will be the fu- 
ture allotment of the righteous and the wicked 
respectively after death. It is a declaration 
from the lips of Christ himself, who will then 
be the Judge, and who will award to both 
the righteous and the wicked their final por- 
tion. This declaration, therefore, must be 
taken as fundamental to a correct understand- 
ing of the Scriptures on the whole subject. 
The figurative language of other passages 
must be interpreted by this exact and literal 
statement. 

Our first and main inquiry therefore is, 
what is the meaning of these words of Christ ? 
“These,” 7.e. the wicked, “shall go away 
into everlasting punishment?” The Greek 
word xéaases (kolasés) here translated punish- 
ment, occurs but once elsewhere in the New 
Testament in its substantive form. We can- 
not therefore quote a wide range of New 


= 
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Testament usage to assist us in fixing its 
meaning. There can be no doubt, however, 
as to its meaning in the other case. In I. John 
iv: 18, we read, “ there is no fear in love; 
but perfect love casteth out fear, because fear 
hath torment.” The word Xolasis, here ren- 
dered torment, is the same that in the text is 
translated punishment. It is not possible 
here to attach to the word the sense of anni- 
hilation. ‘Perfect love casteth out fear ; for 
fear hath annihilation ; he that feareth is not 
made perfect in love.” If fear annihilates his 
being, of course he is not and never can be 
made perfect in love; but what sense would 
there be in such a declaration? The apostle 
is contrasting the effects of love and of fear 
uponthemind. Perfect love casts out fear; the 
love of God removes all apprehension, all dis- 
quietude from the mind ; for fear has torment, 
produces painful apprehensions concerning 
the future, and keeps the mind in a constant 
state of agitation. Paul speaks of those who 
through fear of death were all their life-time 
subject to bondage. Fear gives distress. 
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Plainly “torment” and not annihilation, 
conscious suffering and not a state ot uncon- 
. scious nothingness, is here the meaning of 
kolasis. 

Again ; although this word occurs but twice 
in the New Testament as a noun, the same 
root is found once as a verb, and once as a 
participle. In Acts iv: 21, we read of the 
Sanhedrim in their trial of Peter and John, — 
“When they had further threatened them, 
they let them go, finding nothing how they 
might punish* them, because of the people.” 
The Sanhedrim had not the power of life and 
death; they could only-chastise and imprison ; 
therefore it would be absurd to say “ finding 
nothing how they might annihilate them, they 
let them go.” Punish is clearly the right 
translation of the word. Does it then mean 
anything else in the only remaining passage 
—II Pet. ii: 9. “ He hath reserved the un- 
just to the day of judgment to be punished ?” 
(kolazomenous.) Plato uses the same partici- 


= * Kolazo is the verb here used. 
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ple to describe one subjected to corrective 
punishment:* 

These three are the only instances besides 
the text, in which the word kolasis in any 
form oecurs in the New Testament; and it 
seems plain from these that it admits only of 
the idea of punishment, and does not once 
approach the idea of annihilation. The ‘ tor- 
ment,”’ or painful disquietude that fear produ- 
ces in the mind is not annihilation; fear is an 
intensely conscious, active, agitated state of 
mind; the “ punishment” that the Sanhedrim 
sought some pretext to inflict upon Peter and 
John was not annihilation; the unjust are 
reserved for “punishment” until the day of 
judgment; why, then, should we not under- 
stand the same word in the text to mean 
punishment—something that a rational and 
conscious being will suffer ? 

If we turn from the New Testament to in- 
quire the meaning of this word in common 
Greek usage, we shall be led to the same con- 


* Gorgias 505 ©, 
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clusion. We find the word in classic writers 
before the time of Christ, used to express the 
idea of correcting, punishing, but never that 
of destroying. Thus it is sometimes applied 
to a tree; where the meaning is not to cut 
down and destroy the tree, but to prune it, to 
curtail it by lopping off branches. The same 
meaning is transferred to the penalties of the 
civil law; and so the word signifies to cor- 
rect, to chastise, to punish. Thus Plato says, 
“No one punishes the unjust because he has 
been unjust, but for the sake of the future, 
that he may not again do unjustly.”* But 
how could one be reformed in the future, if 
he were annihilated? Plato uses the same 
word that Christ uses in the text; and he 
clearly means not annihilation but punish- 
ment. 
The primary sense of Aolasis is either “ pru- 
ning” or ‘“restraint”+—authorities being 
* Protagoras 324 B. 
+ Prof. Tayler Lewis, to whom I am indebted for some valuable 
suggestions as to this word, regards this as the first sense of kolasis— 


‘restraint, holding, stricture.’? Henee the word is ‘‘ utterly at 
war with the idea of annihilation,” since restraint implies a subject 
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somewhat divided as to which phase of the 
idea that underlies both these words had pre- 
cedence. Both are equally removed from 
the idea of annihilation; and both convey 
substantially the same meaning, since pru- 
ning is a checking or restraining of a wild 
irregular growth. It is easy to trace the 
metaphorical sense of punishing from the 
radical idea of pruning or of restraining. 
Hence kolazo is defined as to mutilate, 
maim, lop off or clip, as a tree, crop, cur- 
tail, coerce, chastise, rebuke with words or 
deeds. Thus Plato in his Gorgias, applies 
this word to restraints imposed upon the pas- 
sions of the soul with a view to its correction. 

Callicles having made the shameless avowal 
that to be happy a man should indulge his 
desires without restraint, Socrates compares 


capable of action. An eternal kolasis will be the eternal binding of 
the sinning soul, as ‘‘ in chains of darkness.’’? The negative words 
akolasia, akolastos, &c., denote ‘‘ freedom from all restraint.’? This 
seems to favor the view that ‘‘ restraint” is the primary sense of 
kolasis. An eternal restraint imposed upon the soul by the power 
of its Creator, is incompatible with the idea of the destruction of 
‘onscious being. 
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the sonl of a libertine to a diseased body 
which needs checks and restraints to restore 
it to health. He then asks, “Is not to re- 
strain one from what he desires, to punish 
him?’ (kolazein) and he adds that “to punish 
(kolazesthaz) the soul is therefore better than 
unrestrained indulgence” (akolasia) ; 1. e., to 
curb or prune the desires of the soul, to bring 
it under a corrective discipline, is far better | 
than to leave it unrestrained. Socrates con- 
tinues, ‘This man here can’t bear to be ben- 
— ofitted, dnd to experience in himself that 
about which we are talking, viz., kolazomenos 
—to be chastised (or corrected).”* In this 
striking passage, the word in question is used 
for restraining and corrective discipline, and 
the idea of annihilation cannot possibly be 
extorted from it. ae 

Some of the earlier classic writers made 
a distinction between Xolasts and tumorza, 
using the former to denote a punishment 
inflicted for the correction of the offender, 
and the latter for a penalty inflicted to 


* Gorgias, 505 B. and C 
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satisfy the magistrate or the law. Thus 
Aristotle says expressly that “olasis is 
for the sake of him who receives it; but 
timoria Tor his sake who inflicts it, that he 
may be sated.”* The same writer uses the 
term kolasis for the punishment of household 
servants. Nothing can be farther from the 
idea of annihilation than this of punishment 
administered for correction. This idea of 
correction, however, does not always attach 
to kolasts even in the earlier Greek, while in 
the later Greek it seems to have quite faded 
away, and Xolaszs came to be used synony- 
mously with temoria. We even have the 
phrase (Kolazein thanato) to punish by 
death, where of course the idea of correc- 
tion by punishment is wholly lost. Ammo- 
niust in his dictionary of Greek synonyms 
defines one of these words by the other, 


* Aristotle, Rhetoric, B. I, Cap. x: §17%. In Bekker’s edition 
the passage may be found on page 36, 33, 

+ Armmonius de differentia ad finium vocabulorum ; 71 wpe O< 
bas piv Yap tre To ~OnGCew. Iam indebted for this ref- 
erence and for many valuable philological suggestions, to Presi- 
dent Woolsey of Yale College. 
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- thus showing that in later Greek, kolasis had 


quite lost its earlier corrective import, and 
had come to signify punishment without re- 
gard to motive. This helps us to understand 
the use of the word in the Septuagint. No 
instance has ever been adduced from classic 
writers in which this word means annihila- 
tion or anything approaching to that idea. 
While on the other hand, the addition of the 
term ‘“ everlasting,” in the text, precludes 
the idea of corrective discipline or any other 
limitation of the punishment. 

Plato appears to have had in view corree- 
tion and example as the main design of pun- 
ishment, and to make little of the judicial 
vindication of law. In his Protagoras he 
says, that “for the natural or accidental evils 
of others no one gets angry, or admonishes, 
or teaches, or punishes (kolazec) them, but 
men pity those having such evils.” He gives 
as examples, ugliness, or small size, or infirm- 
ity of body. ‘But if any do not have those 
good things which are cultivated by pains- 


tuking, instruction and exercise, but have the 
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contrary evils, for these things indignation 
and punishments (Aolasets) and admonitions 
ave in place. For if O Socrates, you will 
but think what is the meaning of punishing 
(to kolazein) the unjust, this of itself will teach 
you that men think virtue to be acquirable ; 
for no one punishes (Kolazez) the unjust hay- 
ing his mind turned towards this and for the 
sake of this, viz., that a person did a wrong— 
that is no one does, who does not like a wild 
animal take revenge (temoredtac) without con- 
sideration—but he who tries to chastise (kola- 
zein) with reason, does not punish for the 
sake of the past wrong deed,—for he cannot 
make that which has been done, become un- 
done—but for the future, that neither he 
himself [the person corrected] may again do 
wrong, nor another who has seen him chas- 
tised,”’* 

In this passage Plato keeps up the distinc- 
tion between Kolasis and temorza, using kola- 
sis to denote punishment inflicted with a 
motive or for a reason, and especially for the 


* Protagoras, 3236-0246. 
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discipline of the offender; and é/moria, ven- 
geance fora wrong committed. He seems to 
overlook the idea of a penal retribution for 
the sake of law, as belonging to timoria. 
But in many other passages Plato uses these 
words indiscriminately ; and, as has already 
been remarked, the word olasis lost all 
reference to the end of punishment, and was 
used to denote generically the infliction of 
punishment without respect to motive. Thus 
Xenophon uses kolasis and timoria as syno- 
nyms, with no difference of sense.t But Zola- 
sis never suggests annihilation. 

The use of this word in the Septuagint con- 
firms this view. A few examples will suffice. 
The Hebrew word in Ezekiel xiv: 8, 4, 7, 
which in the English version -is rendered 
 stumbling-block,” in the Septuagint is Kola- 
sis, that which makes liable to punishment. 
Again, in Ezekiel xviii: 30; “so iniquity 
shall not be your ruin, xolasis.” The connec- 
tion here refers to the threatened penalty of 
death. 


+ Cyrop,i: 2, 7. 
— 14 


\ 
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The word occurs frequently in the Septua- 
gint version of the Apocrypha. For exam- 
ple; in Wisdom xvi: 2, the writer speaking 
‘of some who were assailed by beasts says, 
“Therefore by the like were they punished 
worthily, and by the multitude of beasts tor- 
mented; instead of which punishment (kola- 
sis) thou dealest graciously with thy people.” 

Wis. xix: 4, “Destiny made them [the 
Egyptians] forget the things that had already 
happened, that they might fulfil the punesh- 
ment (kolasts) which was wanting to- their tor- 
ments.” 

The writer using the same word, speaks of 
some who though punished in the sight of 
men, had a hope full of immortality. Wis. 
iii: 4. In 2 Maccabees iv: 88, the slaying of 
a murderer is spoken of as a kolasis—the pun- 
ishment that he deserved. But even capital 
punishment is not regarded by men as the 
annihilation of conscious being. Again in 2 
Mac. vi: 14, we read, “ Not as with other 
nations, whom the Lord patiently forbeareth 
to punish, till they be come to the fulness of 
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their sins.” Here the word Xolasis is applied 
to such judgments as in the providence of 
God are sent upon nations. The same use of 
the word is found in Josephus. (Ant. xv: 22.) 
In these cases it is evident that although 
kolasis has lost the distinctive idea of correc- _ 
tive discipline, it retains the idea of punish- 
ment inflicted upon a conscious sufferer, and 
does not once suggest the thought of annihi- 
lation. 
- Sophocles in his glossary of Later and By- 
zantine Greek, defines kolasis by “ punish- 
ment, torment, damnation.” He refers to the 
New Testament, the Apostolic Constitutions, 
Clement, Justin, Ireneus, and other fathers. 
He also gives as a secondary meaning ; Hell, 
and quotes from the Apothegmata Patrum 
this remarkable passage from Isidorus, vi. : 
“ Tf I be cast into hell (Aolasim) I shall find 
you under me.” Here are the two ideas of 
consciousness in a state of future punishment, 
and of gradations in that punishment. Xola- 
vis is used for the place or state of punish- 
ment in the future. It is clear then, that the 
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word kolasts originally implied correction, as 
the motive of the punishment; that it then 
came to be used without respect to motive or 
result, to denote simply the fact of punish- 
ment; and finally came to be an exact sy-— 
nonym of t¢moria, which originally implied 
vindication, and then came to denote penalty 
in the general sense. Bur ir NEVER MEANS 
ANNIHILATION. 

We find therefore that this word is fairly 
translated in the text, by the word punish- 
ment, according to its use elsewhere in the 
New Testament, in classic Greek, in the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, by the 
Jewish historian Josephus, and by the Greek 
fathers. Now we must bear in mind that our 
Lord here uses no figure of speech, but gives 
a literal statement of the future condition of 
the ungodly. It will be a state of punish- 
ment; that is the radical idea; and all the 
figurative terms, fire, chains, darkness, death, 
destruction, and the like, come under this 
generic idea to give intensity to some peculiar 
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phase of that punzshment which underlies the 
whole. 

Thus when we read that the wicked will 
“be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord,” and at the 
same time read of * the smoke of their corment 
as going up for ever and ever,” it is obvious 
that these representations are not to be taken 
literally, for then it would. be impossible to 
reconcile them. One could not be annihilated 
as to his conscious being, and at the same 
time be in torment forever. Both statements 
cannot be literally exact. Nor, since both 
representations are made by the same pen of 
inspiration, can we take one as literal and 
reject the other altogether, We must endea- 
vor to harmonize them around some common 
idea. That idea is given by the Saviour in | 
the text. He uses a phrase that cannot be 
taken figuratively; and which can surely 
mean nothing less than intense, unmitigated, 
and enduring punishment. 

Take now that one idea, which is literally 
and explicitly conveyed by the words of 
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Christ, and examine in the light of it the fig- 
urative expressions of the New Testament 
touching the future state of the wicked; you 
will find that, as in the supposed case of the 
criminal imprisoned for life, every figurative 
representation of his doom is interpreted by 
the letter of his sentence. Are the finally 
impenitent said to be tormented in the flames, 
to be cast into a lake of fire and brimstone ? 
This denotes not a literal burning with mater- 
ial fire, but a punishment so intense that it is 
like devouring flames. Are the wicked said 
to be chained in darkness for ever? This does 
not comport with living in the blaze of a fiery 
lake; but it does comport with the gloomy 
and hopeless nature of their punishment. Are 
the wicked said to be delivered over to des- 
truction and to the second death? If this is 
taken to mean literal destruction of conscious 
being, then it does not comport with what is 
elsewhere said of their being in torment, their 
dwelling with everlasting burnings. But it 
does comport with the idéa of a punishment 
that so completely deprives one of good, and 
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shuts him up to his own wretchedness, that 
with respect to every blessing of existence he 
has ceased to be. And the Scriptures ex- 
pressly define this, and not annihilation, to be 
the second death. ‘The fearful and unbe- 
lieving, and the abominable, and murderers, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idol- 
aters and all liars, shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimepnniees ; 
which 7s the second death.”* 

To sum up all these in a few words; we 
find in the New Testament various represen- 
tations of the future condition of the wicked 
which cannot be reconciled with each other 
if we take them literally, and which must 
therefore be understood in a figurative sense. 

But a figure of speech has always underly- 
ing it some literal fact which it is designed to 
represent ; and the idea common to all the 
terrible imagery of the New Testament con- 
cerning the future state of the wicked, is that 
of complete and overwhelming evil ; and this 
is declared by our Lord in explicit terms, 


* Rey. xxi: 8. 
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when he says, “These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.” This is a literal 
statement; the word used means punishment 
and not annihilation ; and there is nothing in 
any figure of speech, elsewhere used, to con- 
tradict this idea, but everything to enforce it. 
_ Ifnow wesearch the Scriptures with the eye 
upon the literal truth couched in figurative 
expressions, we shall find numerous passages 
describing the future condition of the wicked, 
that cannot possibly be harmonized with the 
notion of annihilation, but which all agree 
with the idea of punishment, in a state of con- 
scious misery. These passages have been 
grouped together by Dr. Jonathan Edwards,* 
so as to form an argument of irresistible force. 

‘“‘ According to the Scriptures the wicked 
depart into everlasting fire. The smoke of 
their torment ascendeth up forever and ever. 
The shall weep and wadl and gnash their teeth. 
They have no rest day nor night. The rich 
man in hell lifted up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments. The wicked shall dwell with everlast- 


* Works, Vol. I. 
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ing burnings. When the master of the house 
shall have risen up and shut the door, they 
shall stand without, crying Lord, Lord, open 
unto us; to whom the master shall say, I 
know you not, depart from me. After they 
themselves shall have been thrust out, they 
shall see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and 
all the prophets in the kingdom of God. The 
rich man in hell saw Abraham afar off and 
Lazarus in his bosom. The beast and false 
prophet shall be cast into a lake of jire and 
shall be tormented for ever and ever. The 
wicked shall be tormented with fire and brim- 
stone 7n the presence of the angels, and ithe 
presence of the Lamb. | 

“ But how can those who are annihilated, 
be said to be cast into fire, into a lake of fire 
and brimstone and to be tormented there; 
to have no rest; to weep, and wail, and gnash 
their teeth; to dwell with everlasting burn- 
ings? As well might these things be said of 
them before they were created. How can 
they be said to plead for admission into hea- 
ven, and to reason on the subject with the 
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master of the celestial mansions? How can 
they see Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God? How can they, seeing 
_ Abraham and Lazarus in that state enter into 
discourse with the former? The smoke of 
their torments ascendeth up forever and ever, 
and they have no rest day nor night. But 
those who are annihilated, so far as they have - 
anything, have continual rest day and night. 

“The different degrees of the punishment 
of the wicked in hell prove that their punish- 
ment does not consist in annihilation. The 
punishment of the fallen angels does not con- 
sist in annihilation; and the damned suffer 
the same kind of punishment with them. In 
expectation of that full punishment to which 
they are liable they asked our Lord whether 
he were come to torment them before the 
time.” 

A living exegete of high authority, thus 
comments upon the use of figurative language 
touching the future state of the wicked. 

‘In the parable of the rich man and Laz- 
arus, it may be conceded, that the fire in 
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which this rich man is tormented, with the 
other drapery of the parable, is symbolical. 
Since he is a disembodied spirit, it would 
seem that it must so be understood. But the 
thing symbolized cannot be less terrible than 
the symbol itself. * e i MeL 
“In this parable fire is employed, in entire 
accordance with Jewish usage, as the symbol 
of torment, not of destruction: ‘I am tor- 
mented in this flame.’ No intimation is 
given that in this torment there is any ap- 
proach towards annihilation. On the con- 
trary his state of misery is represented as 3 
fiwed ; ‘Between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed; so that they which would pass 
from hence to you, cannot; neither can they 
pass to us, that would come from thence,’— 


and there he is left.” - * * * x 


“¢ The final doom of the wicked is quite as 
often represented by the figures of casting 
away, as bad fish ; casteng out into the outer 
darkness ; shutting out of a feast ; and with 
this very addition: ‘there shall be weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth; in all 
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which passages the idea is manifestly that of 
rejection and banishment from God’s presence, 
with the misery that accompanies such a con- 
dition, and this is perdition in the most awful 
sense of the word.” * % badette ns i) so 
“When our Saviour pronounces the sen- 
tence of the wicked; ‘Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into the everlasting fire which was 
prepared for the devil and his angels,’ what 
could hearers understand, but that they should’ 
have their portion with the devil and his 
angels, and suffer the same punishment with 
them? Ifthe punishment of the devil and 
his angels is, to be ‘ tormented day and night 
forever and ever,’ what a strange and illogical 
conclusion to say that they who have their 
portion with them in the same lake, are to be, 
not tormented, but annihilated.” * * * 
‘Eternal death, in the sense of banishment 
from God and all good with the misery natu- 
rally belonging to such a condition, is an in- 
telligible idea, and that is also eternal punish- 
ment. Eternal death as the penalty of sin, 
in the sense of annihilation, is also an intelli- 
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gible idea, but that would not be eternal pun- 
ishment. The death itself (in the sense of 
non-existence) would be eternal, but the pun- 
ishment would be its own limitation. It 
must cease when there was no longer a being 
to receive it. We can as well conceive of a 
man as punished a thousand years before he 
begins to be, as a thousand years after he has 
ceased to be.’’* 

We have now fairly settled the meaning of 
one term in our Lord’s final sentence of the 
wicked. He does declare that their portion 
after the judgment shall be one of punésh- 
ment—of positive misery. 

But another question is raised by some as 
to the duration of this sentence. It is claimed 
that the word translated “ everlasting” does 
not always convey the idea of endless dura- 
tion; but denotes an indefinite period. Now 
we readily grant that this word is sometimes 
used in a secondary and limited sense; to 
denote a period of the world, an age, or an 
indefinite time in the past or in the future ; 


* Prof. E. P. Rarrows, in Bib, Sacra, July, 1858, 
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but wherever it is so used, there is something 
in the connection orin the subject to limit 
the term from its ordinary meaning. The 
question to be decided is, what is the com- 
mon, natural meaning of this word monzon, 
and is there any reason to suppose that that 
meaning is departed from in the text? 

1. What is the common, natural meaning 
of this word? 

(a.) It is the only word in the Greek lan- . 
guage that fully expresses the idea of perpet- 
ual duration. Plato and other classic authors 
use this word for endless duration or eternity 
as distinguished from the idea of time. It 
denotes the ceaseless course of things. 

(2.) Jewish writers in the Greek tongue 
use this word for the idea of endless duration. 

(c.) Out of a little more than seventy pas- 
sages in the New Testament in which this 
word is used, in upwards of sixty it clearly 
expresses eternal duration. Many of these 
passages refer to the being of God; others to 
the happiness of the saints. This is the word 
and the only single word to express the eter- 
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nity of God’s existence, and the eternity of 
the blessedness of the righteous. This mean- 
ing of eternity is the common meaning of 
aionion, and is always its meaning in thie 
New Testament unless there is something in 
the subject or the connection to limit it. 

2. Is there any such limitation here ?— 
There is nothing in the subject treated of that 
requires us to understand the word in a re- 
stricted sense. There is nothing in the nature 
of sin—for we have already seen that sin, 
being the rebellion of an intelligent being 
against the righteous government of God, 
and against the best interests of the universe, 
calls for the highest expression ‘of God’s dis- 
pleasure—deserves his endless wrath. 

There is nothing in the nature of God to 
limit this word; for we have seen that his 
benevolence requires that he should maintain 
the sanctity of his law, and inflict its utmost 
penalty for that end, 

There is no promise, no, not so much as an 
intimation in the word of God, to limit the 
duration of future punishment, So far, there- 
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fore, as the subject itself is concerned, there 
is no reason for limiting in this place a word 
which in its common use is wlimited. 

Is there any such limit in the connection 
in which the phrase stands? On the contrary 
that connection settles the meaning beyond 
all question, as eternal. It is the same word 
precisely that is used in the same verse to 
denote the eternity of future blessedness :-— 
“ These shall go away into aionion punish- 
ment ; but the righteous into life aonion.” 
The separate conditions of the righteous and 
the wicked will run on, and on and on, in 
lines parallel but never approaching, 

While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures. 

If one shall cease the other will cease also. 
If the punishment of the wicked here de- 
scribed as everlasting is not to last forever, 
then the life and blessedness of the righteous, 
described by the same word as eternal, will 
not last forever. Awful as the conclusion is, 
we are shut up to the literal meaning of the 
Saviour’s words, “These shall go away into 
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everlasting punishment.” Think what it must 
be to go away from Christ; to go away from 
his love, his glory, his blessed presence ; to 
go away under his condemnation ; and all the 
fearful imagery of chains and fire and dark- 
ness, of the undying worm and the tormenting 
flame, is verified by this one sentence of 
“ everlasting punishment.” 


Of whom are these awful words pro- 
nounced? Who are they that, in the day of 
judgment, shall be sent away into everlasting 
punishment? They are those and al/ those 
who in this world have slighted Christ and 
his cause ; all who in this world where good 
and evil, Christ and Satan are in conflict, 
have not enlisted fully, openly, heartily, on 
the side of the good—have not joined. them- 
selves to Christ in true discipleship. Christ 
is in the world as your Redeemer to claim 
your homage and your service. Christ is in 
the world in his cause, in his people, in bis 
word, in the institutions that commemorate 
his death and his resurrection; in forms di- 
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verse and manifold Christ is appealing to you 
for love and for devotion. If you slight his 
eall, if you withhold your heart, withhold 
your time, withhold your means, withhold 
yourself, squander your talent or bury it ina 
napkin, then he will say to you, “Inasmuch 
as ye did it not”—did nothing for me; did 
not accept my grace; did not enter my ser- 
vice; did not help my cause; but opposed 
me or stood aloof, therefore, “depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” * 

Who says this? Who utters this awful 
condemnation? ‘This is no raving of igno- 
rance or fanaticism ; no boast of vindictive 
cruelty ; no figure of rhetorical fancy. All 
these words fell from the lips of Christ, the 
gentle, loving son of God, the friend of 
sinners. They fell from the lips of him who 
came into the world that, through faith in 
himself, men should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. They mean all that the cross 
means; for it was because the Saviour knew 


* Matthew 25: 41. 
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the awful eternity that is before the wicked, 
that he died to redeem us from hell. Ah, 
these are Christ’s own words, and therefore 
do they take away hope. 

And why did he utter them? That you 
and I might fear; that you and I might flee! 
—might fear the just punishment of our sins 5 
might flee from the wrath to come! That 
you and I might turn from sin; that you and 
I might come to him and through his cross 
gain everlasting life. Not to affright our 
souls with images of horror, not to distract our 
fancy with exaggerated terrors, not to excite 
our nerves at the expense of reason, not to 
put into the hands of priests and religious en- 
thusiasts and demagogues, an instrument of 
terror to govern the weak; no, no, not for 
any such reason as they allege, who deny fu- 
ture punishment, did the Son of God, the 
friend of sinners, the meek, the gentle, bleed- 
ing, dying Lamb of Calvary, give us this 
solemn warning of the future punishment of 
the ungodly. It was that we might not die, 
but turn and live. 
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- Believe it, then, these words of the Son of 
God are true. They are spoken in_ love. 
They are spoken for your sake. Will you re- 
gard them? What if annihilation were the 
doom of the finally impenitent. Is there a 
soul that would desire it? Youmight accept 
this as a relief from suffering, but weuld you 
choose it as an alternative for bliss everlast- 
ing, when this lies freely before you in the — 
Gospel? But you have not even this wretched 
choice. You cannot annihilate yourself: God 
will not annihilate you. Heaven and hell are 
set before you. Which do you choose? 
Soon you can no longer choose—but accord- 
ing to your decision here, will be welcomed 
there with the righteous into life eternal, or 
must go away into everlasting punishment. 


LECTURE IX. 


Tur Paterna, CHARACTER oF Gop A PLEDGE 
THAT HE WILL PUNISH SIN. 


Rom. xi: 22. Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of Ged. 


Tue Biblical representation of God com- 
bines the qualities of Goodness and Severity 
as essential to his moral perfection. These 
qualities exist in the mind of God not in con- 
trast but in harmony. They are not set off 
against each other as independent attributes 
naturally at variance, and each liable to be 
called out in its own way as occasion may 
arise, but they are both manifestations or ex- 
pressons of the same character; and a char- 
acter which was not capable of both expres- 
sions where moral subjects or actions are con- 

(333) 
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cerned, could not be complete. The “ good- 
ness” spoken of in the text is not the moral 
rectitude of God as a Being, but his good-will 
as a Sovereign, the benignity of his adminis- 
tration over this world. And his “severity” 
is not an abstract principle of justice, but a 
magisterial strictness against wrong-doing, 
which appears in the same administration. | 
These two lines of action proceed from one 
and the same character. Several of the older 
English versions of the Bible—the Genevan 
of 1557, Cranmer’s of 1539, and Tyndale’s of 
1534—here read “ the kindness and rigorous- 
ness of God.” The goodness of God is his gen- 
tleness or kindness seen in the dispensation of 
favors toward men; the severity of God is 
seen in the decisive expressions of his Provi- 
dence against evil-doers. Either class of 
providential dispensations, taken alone, would 
make a partial, one-sided representation of 
the character of God. The Goodness and Se- 
verity of God, is the combined expression of 
his character which the apostle summons us 
to behold in the review of his Providence, 
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When our hearts bound with joy at the de- 
claration that “ God is love,”* we need to be 
reminded also that we should serve him ac- 
ceptably, with reverence and godly fear,— 
for “our God is a consuming fire.” t 

The history of Theology exhibits the vibra- 
tions of the human mind between extreme 
views of the character of God. The sternest 
Calvinism and the loosest Liberalism find 
their types as far back at least as the fourth 
century :—Augustine dwelling upon the se- 
verer aspects of the divine character, and 
Pelagius seeing only its milder tones; the 
one contemplating all events from the point 
of absolute Predestination, the other from the 
point of absolute Free Will; the one viewing 
in Adam’s sin the fall of mankind as a totality 
—from which only an elect portion could be 
redeemed, through the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to them by transfer ;—the other re- 
garding human nature as in a process of de- 
velopment which Christ assists “by the pro- 
mulgation of a higher moral law, by present- 


*I Johniv: 8. + Hebrews xii 29. 
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ing new motives to virtue, and by giving an 
example of perfect morality, and an expres- 
sion of the highest love for mankind.” Each 
of these systems represented an extreme view. 
From one a severe logic would deduce fatal- 
ism; from the other rationalism; the one 
made God too exclusively a being of magis- 
terial decrees; the other too exclusively a 
being of sentimental kindness ; yet both.com- 
bined the elements of important trutlis. 

The Bible presents both paternal kindness 
and judicial rigor, in its representations of the 
character of God; but it presents these in 
combination, not in contrast. No single pho- 
tograph can give a perfect likeness, for there 
are slight diversities between the two sides of 
every face; and not every feature can be 
brought exactly into focus upon the same 
plate, and therefore some part of the face is 
magnified out of proportion. When both 
sides of the face are taken at angles properly 
adjusted, and the two pictures are side by 
side in the stereoscope, then the one face 
stands out in the equalized proportions of na- 
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ture. But if you look with one eye, through 
only one glass of the stereoscope, you see two 
pictures, or the confused outline of two. You 
must look with both eyes, through both len- 
ses, upon both pictures at the same time, to 
see both combined into one distinct and well- 
proportioned representation. Now the Bible 
exhibits the character of God after the man- 
ner of the stereoscope. As I have before said, 
it nowhere sketches upon a single page a por- 
trait of the diviné character as complete; but 
it gives many views of God—each a transcript 
of some phase of his character, and each per- 
haps making prominent some one attribute. 
In this way his character is made to appear 
more real and life-like than if presented for 
contemplation in one elaborate picture. But 
we must be careful not to magnify a single 
feature or a group of features, this side or that, 
out of its proportion, and hold this up as if it 
were God. Just this is the mistake of the 
extremes of theology upon the governmental 
and the sentimental sides ;—the one defining 


the character of God with too much of legat 
15 
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rigidity, the other with too lax a sentimental- 
ity. Now the Scriptures combine the essence 
of these two extreme theologies into one; not 
attempting to harmonize them as if they were 
at variance, but taking both the legal or judi- 
cial and the emotional aspects of the same 
divine character. Thus Paul catches the 
aspect of Goodness and the aspect of Severity, 
aud then puts these together, side by side, 
under the lenses of the divine word, and says, 
—‘“‘ Behold the goodness and severity of God;” 
and as you look, you see but one God in whom 
both these characteristics are blended. You 
cannot separate them, and retain a picture of 
God as He is ;—the two attributes or manifes- 
tations are linked together by the copulative 
—goodness and severity—and God is the sub- 
ject to whom these united attributes belong. 
Such a presentation of the character of God 
—combining these two particular attributes,— 
is quite frequent in the Scriptures. When 
Jehovah revealed himself to the children of 
Israel in giving the law at Sinai, he said, “I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting 
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the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me; and shewing mercy unto thou- 
sands of them that love me, and keep my 
commandments.”* Again, when in answer 
to the petition of Moses that the Lord would 
show him his glory, Jehovah passed before 
him, he proclaimed himself “the Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
 quity and transgression and sin, and that will 
by no means clear the guilty; visiting the in 
iquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” + The Psalms contin- 
ually present these attributes in combination. 
‘The Lord is gracious and full of compassion ; 
slow to anger and of great mercy. The Lord 
is good to all: and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. The Lord is righteous in all 
his ways, and holy in all his works. The Lord 
preserveth all them that love him; but all the 


* Exodus xx: 5, 6. + Exodus xxxiv: 6,7. 
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wicked will he destroy. The Lord openeth 
the eyes of the blind: the Lord raiseth them 
that are bowed down; the Lord loveth the 
righteous ; the Lord preserveth the strangers ; 
he relieveth the fatherless and widow; but 
the way of the wicked he turneth upside 
down.’’* 

The New Testament, though peculiarly a 
revelation of mercy, combines these elements 
of goodness and severity in its delineations of 
the character of God. “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosdever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life. ... He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth upon 
him.”+ Love and wrath, compassion and 
mercy toward man as a fallen creature, righ- 
teous indignation toward the evil-doer and his 
works, Goodness and Severity—these are 
the ever-blending attributes of the one living 
and true God. Let us sum up here in one 


* Psalm exly :8,9,17,20. Psalmcxlvi: 7—9. + Johniii: 16, 36 
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view the evidences of this combination which 
have been presented in previous lectures. 

I. We read these attributes on the face of 
nature. ‘The Alpine valley smiling with or- 
chards and vineyards, watered with sunny 
brooks and fanned with mountain breezes; 
the overhanging cliffs girdled with storms, 
shaking down rocks and avalanches, and pour- 
ing torrents into the vale; these both are 
symbols of the divine author of creation, in his 
diverse aspects toward the moral world. The 
summer breeze that brings fragrance and 
health upon its wings, and fills the sails of 
commerce for an even sea; and the sudden 
gust that dashes the leviathan steamer like a 
potter’s vessel, breaking her paddles and 
cracking her ribs, that lays low towers and 
steeples, unroofs palaces and buries human 
life beneath their ruins, that sweeps as a tor- 
nado across the prairies and scatters desolation 
and mourning in its track, making cities a 
heap and fruitful fields a wilderness, these both 
alike come from him “ who maketh the clouds 
his chariot, and walketh upon the wings of 
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the wind.” Every where do we behold good- 
ness and severity written upon the face of na- 
ture. You may seal up the Bible and blot 
out every record of God’s character which the 
Bible has given to men; you may take the 
theology of Augustine and Turretin, of Cal- 
vin and Edwards, and of all believers in the 
moral government and the punitive justice of © 
Jehovah, and bind it to a mill-stone and sink 
it in the depths of the sea; and you still read 
blazoned in great capitals over the earth and 
_sky, The Goodness and Severity of God! The 
breeze whispers of his goodness and the storm 
howls with his severity; the sunbeam pencils 
his love, the volcano flames forth his consum- 
ing fire; the rainbow paints his mercy reach- 
ing like Jacob’s ladder from earth to heaven, 
and the lightning flashes like the vengeance 
that licked up Sodom and Gomorrah. 

No theology of nature has been able to di- 
vest itself of the sterner aspects of the divin- 
ity. We have seen that the old mythologies 
invented different classes of gods to represent 
phenomena in nature which seemed to them 
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incongruous ; peace and war, love and hate, 
light and darkness, health and sickness, good 
and evil, were severally represented by con- 
flicting powers in the supernatural world. Or 
it was attempted by the theory of two: oppos- 
ing principles or forces in the universe to ac- 
count for facts which could not be reconciled. 
But the facts remained ; be there one God or 
many gods, be there a supreme being control- 
ling all things or two opposite principles or 
incarnations of good and evil in perpetual 
conflict; still goodness and severity were 
there to be accounted for in any theology of 
nature. 

If we introduce the scientific fiction of na- 
tural laws acting as causal or determinative 
powers, we only remove the difficulty one step 
further back. For a true science teaches 
that natural laws are only observed modes of 
uniformity in the operations of nature, and 
not original causes or powers; and we still 
demand, Who made laws or physical causes 
that produce storm and earthquake and pesti- 
lence and lightning and flood, and the long cat- 
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alogue of natural evils? Does it at all relieve 
the difficulty or abate the severity of evil to 
say that Nature and not God produces it? - 
What is nature? And whence this fatal 
power of mischief? Is it fixed by inevitable 
fate? Is it the whim and whirl of chance? 
You still have the goodness and severity, 
whether you oppose these on the battle-field 
of nature, or harmonize them in the attributes 
of God. And if mere blind Nature, or dumb 
physical law is armed with such fearful power 
of causality, and can wreak such mischief and 
wo at random, it is time there was a God to 
look after things—for such severity had better 
be coupled with intelligence to guide it and 
sympathy to modify it, than left to unintelli- 
gent and unfeeling nature! 

2. The goodness and severity of God ap- 
pear in the providential history of mankind. 
Without arguing the universality and partic- 
ularity of divine Providence with respect to 
human affairs, I may confidently look for 
illustration of these two phases of the divine 
character to any individual life, and to those’ 
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salient points of general history upon which 
the Bible touches in the course of ages. Does 
not your own experience and observation in 
life illustrate both the Goodness and the Se- 
verity of God? If you acknowledge God’s 
Providence at all, you must trace his hand 
in both pleasurable and afflictive experiences. 
Whose life has been so troubled that he has — 
known nothing of mercy; has no record of 
kindnesses received from God? Or whose 
life has been so unruffled that he has had no 
taste of disappointment and sorrow? Or who 
will presume to argue from past mercies a 
future immunity from the ills of life? Does 
not each personal human history interblend 
the goodness and severity of God? 

If we take the broad track of human his- 
tory, we find this marked alike by the mon- 
uments of God’s fraternal beneficence and of 
his judicial severity. The preservation of the 
human race, with an unwearying, unfailing 
supply for all its increase; the return of the 
seasons with the kindly fruits of the earth; 


the development of resources within the 
fo. 
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earth, stored there to meet the waste upon 
its surface ; the application of science and in- 
vention to the facts and properties of nature, 
to supply an increasing population with re- 
duced manual labor; the rain and sunshine, 
“filling our hearts with food and gladness ;” 
these and unnumbered acts of bounty, be- 
speak the beneficence of God. But when we 
look upon another phase of the world, and see 
its early inhabitants swept away by the flood, 
and fire from heaven consuming Sodom and 
Gomorrah; when we see Pharaoh and his 
host swallowed up in the Red Sea, and a 
generation of Israelites wasted in the desert ; 
when we see the idolatrous inhabitants of 
Canaan exterminated, and Israel falling into 
rebellion, scourged, scattered, peeled ; when 
we follow the course of fulfilled prophecy, 
and find it like the track of a tornado over 
the mightiest cities and empires of antiquity, 
leaving Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, Phi- 
listia, Edom, Greece, Rome, and even the 
land of promise ruined and forsaken; while 
we still behold the goodness of God lavished 
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in the gifts of nature to these favored climes, 
we behold also his severity in stroke upon 
stroke of retribution for the iniquities of men. 
Goodness anv Severity is the lesson of human 
lite, whether written in the smaller lines of 
individual experience, or the broader charac- 
ters of national history. ~ 

38. The blending of these characteristics is 
seen also inthe peculiar dispensations of that 
system of Redemption recorded in the Scrip- 
tures. Itis this in particular that gives the 
apostle the illustration of the text. First, the 
choosing of Israel as the special depositary of 
divine revelation, and all the favor that at- 
tended them as the clect people—“ the adop- 
tion, the glory, the covenants, the giving of 
the law, the divine service of the temple, and 
the promises”’—then the cutting off of this 
same loved and chosen people because of un- 
belief; and the introducing into their place 
of favor and exaltation, of the Gentiles whom 
they had despised as outcasts and aliens ;— 
this was an exhibition at once of the riches ot 
divine mercy and the rigor of divine justice, 
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that might well make Paul—himself an Isra- 
elite of the seed of Abraham, and yet the 
apostle to the Gentiles—exclaim, ‘‘ Behold 
therefore the goodness and severity of God: 
on them which fell severity; but toward 
thee, goodness, if thou continue in his good- 
ness—otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” 
_In the pathetic lamentations of the prophets 
over the doom of Israel, blending with their 
denunciations of the coming woe; in the tears 
of the Son of God mingling with his predic- 
tions of the destruction of Jerusalem—we sec 
the goodness and severity of God mingling 
like the rainbow and the thunder in one cloud; 
even while the sun lights up the falling drops 
with sevenfold beauty, the lightning may dart 
its angry fire and smite to slay. 


This union of Goodness and Severity in the 
divine character, which we trace alike in the 
administration of nature, of providence, and 
of grace, 7s esscnteal to the completencss of 
that character, and meets the requirements of 
our own moral nature in the Moral Governor 
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of the universe. As I have said, these cha- 
racteristics are not opposites to be reconciled 
with each other—they are essentials, growing 
out of the same root in the pure and holy love 
of God. Ifit were said of a father,—he is 
all mildness and softness, never noticing any- 
thing amiss in his children, never reproving, 
punishing, or restraining them,—we should . 
‘say that he was unequal to his duty, and that 
children were unfortunate in having such a 
father. If on the other hand it should be 
said of a father, that he was always stern and 
exacting, always governing by law and never 
by love, keeping his children at a distance, in 
almost servile subjection, we should pity the 
children of such a father, and deem him un- 
worthy of his trust. But when we see kind- 
ness and rigorousness blended in the parental 
administration, we look for a well-ordered 
and happy home. The apostle seizes upon 
this thought when contemplating the disci- 
plinary measures which God employs with 
his people. ‘ Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
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” 


~he receiveth.”’* “Severity ” is strictly a cut- 
ting short—as by a precipice. In our own 
colloquial phrase, it denotes being “up and 
down ” upon questions of right and principle. 
And surely a wise and gracious Father will 
have a will that is wp and down upon ques- 
tions of right and wrong. 

The magistrate who administers only a 
code of terror and blood, and the magistrate 
who winks at the breach of law and is indif- 
ferent to crimes, are both disqualified for the 
place of authority. The harmonious blend- 
ing of goodness and severity—the spirit of 
love and good-will breathing through the 
enactment—the rigorousness of authority 
against disobedience—these make the perfec- 
tion of government. 

His spirit, when most severe, is oft most kind. 

As all authority in earth depends 

On Love and Fear, their several powers he blends, 
Copying with awe the one paternal mind. 

Tf this be so under mere human govern- 
ment, how much more is it true under the 


* Heb. xii: 6, 
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moral government of God. The Governor of 
the universe must be “up and down”? in his 
prohibition of wrong, “ up and down” in his 
condemnation of the wrong-doer, “up and 
down” in the penalty that guards the sanc- 
tity of the law. His severity toward evil cer- 
tifies the goodness of his character. Words- 
worth has finely expressed this thought in one 
of his sonnets upon the appropriate penalty 
of laws fundamental to human society. 

What is a State? The wise behold in her 

A creature born of time, that keeps one eye 

Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently defer. 

Speaking through Law’s dispassionate voice, the State 

Endues her conscience with external life 

And being, to preclude or quell the strife 

Of individual will, to elevate 

The groveling mind, the erring to recall, 

And fortify the moral sense of all. 

And so, in a much loftier sense, im that 
sublime archetype of all government—the 
moral government of God—the statutes of 

. e ad e 
Eternity speaking to the consciences of men 
through the dispassionate voice of Law, pre- 


clude or quell that strife of individual wills 
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which would make the universe a chaos or a 
pandemonium, elevate the mind from grovel- 
ing earthliness to its moral duties and its 
spiritual relationships, recall the erring by 
the admonition of penalty, and by the inflic- 
tion of penalty upon the incorrigible, fortify 
the moral sense of the intelligent creation in 
holy obedience to the Right. In the severity 
of God we see “how awful goodness is.” 
That which calls forth the severity of God 
upon the wicked, is that very moral purity 
and benevolence which cause him to be cha- 
racterized as Love. And it will be “a fear- 
ful thing ” for incorrigible transgressors “‘ to 
fall into the hands of the living God,” not 
merely because of his justice, n& yet because 
of his power ;—but because of the infinite 
purity of ‘his character—because of his un- 
changeable love of holiness. This hatred of 
iniquity can know no change or abatement. 
His love forbids that it should ever come to 
an end. Mere anger might subside. The 
vindication of personal honor might at length 
be satisfied. But love cannot die—love will 
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not change; and the love of God for holiness, 
and his goodness toward his creatures demand 
the emphatic severity of his displeasure 
against sin. God will be a consuming fire to 
the wicked, because of the instinctive, the 
intense, the unconquerable repulsion between 
holiness and sin, between a mind that loves 
purity and goodness, and a mind that loves 
iniquity. The doctrine of the future punish- — 
ment of the wicked is therefore philosophi- 
cally a credible doctrine. So far from being 
contradicted_by the known character of God, 
it is a direct inference from his benevolence 
and integrity as a moral Governor. 


In summing up the argument of these lec- 
tures, I remark— 


1. Christians should study the great prin- 
cuples of God’s government as @ means of 
spiritual strength. The inward tone of our 
piety is strengthened by grasping vigorously 
and earnestly these foundation truths of love 
and penalty, goodness and severity. Strong 
views of sin, strong views of law, lead to strong 
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love for Christ and strong devotion to the 
redemptive scheme as revealed in the Gospel. 
There is no love for Christ, for truth, for good- 
ness, there is no confiding and. adoring love 
for God as a Father, like that which flows 
from a heart that feels and owns its desert of 
all the condemnation that the Bible threatens 
against sin, yet rejoices in all the grace the 
Gospel brings to it in the cross. 

Strength for philanthropic endeavor is 
gained by intelligently grasping these grand 
principles of God’s government. That is no 
sickly sentimentalism upon the one hand, and 
no scorning, denunciatory self-righteousness 
upon the other, which represents the philan- 
thropy of the gospel. That philanthropy takes 
a deeper tone of sympathy and tenderness 
from the thought that men are dead in tres- 
passes and sins, lying under condemnation 
for their guilt; and it takes also a loftier hope 
and a holier earnestness from the thought 
that “‘ the Son of Man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” Guilt { a word 
of deeper significance than misery: sin is 
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sadder far than sorrow; and therefore the 
gospel that shows man under the guilt and 
ruin of sin, stirs the heart of the believer to 
strongest compassion and the most earnest 
endeavor for the perishing. This view of man- 
kind as guilty, condemned, and liable to eter- 
nal punishment for their sins—the view pre- 
sented by Paul in the first chapter of Ro- 
mans—is the only view that can give strength, 
permanence, and vitality to the missionary 
enterprise. The doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment ministers to the spiritual strength and 
the benevolent activity of all who truly re- 
ceive it. | 

2. Christians should cherish a compassion- 
ate tenderness for the souls of their fellow-men. 
There is undoubtedly in the minds of many 
a shrinking from the whole truth of the Biblé 
concerning the state and prospects of the 
ungodly. Zhey perceive this in the compa- 
rative indifference of many Christians to their — 
position as sinners, and hence they begin to 
doubt whether the declarations of the Bible 
on this subject are true, and whether Chris- 
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tians really believe them. But these momen- 
tous truths are to be held not logically nor 
sentimentally alone, but with a compassion- 
ate tenderness toward all who are yet living 
in their sins—a tenderness inspired by the 
consciousness of having escaped the same im- 
pending doom, through the grace which can 
deliver them also. Hence a right view of 
future punishment does not make one gloomy 
and desponding touching the condition of his 
fellow-men; but rather like the physician 
in acritical but not hopeless case—watchful, 
earnest, sympathetic, devoted to save. He 
who views this doctrine from the true stand- 
point in the love of God, will be moved 
thereby to the intensest love for man. He 
who would preach this doctrine as Christ de- 
clared it must be in fullest sympathy with 
Christ as he wept over Jerusalem. 

3. Lhe fact that the eternal punishment of 
the wicked rs declared with such solemnity and 
pathos by Christ himself, should lead all men 
at once to forsake their sins and to seek the 
mercy of God through the Redeemer. 
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That God is in earnest in the warnings of 
_ his word, who can doubt that reads the accus- 
ations of his own consciénce, the lessons of re- 
tribution in history, or the lesson of redemp- 
tion in the tears and agony and blood of 
Gethsemane and Calvary? That Christ is in 
earnest in calling sinners to repentance that 
they may not perish forever, who can doubt, 
that studies his life of patient and watchful 
love and his death of voluntary sacrifice ? 
And shall not men be in earnest to save that 
for which the Divine Nature—Creator, Re- 
deemer, Lord—is stirred with such earnestness 
of warning and entreaty? Who can be indif- 
ferent to the thought of an eternal hell 
deserved by his sins 2 Who can be un- 
moved at the sight of the cross of Christ 
uplifted for his redemption? All the great 
things of earth and time are as nothing 
compared with the greatness of our peril by 
sin, the greatness of our redemption by Christ. 
How then shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation? The voice of the Infinite 
Father hath declared : 


/ 
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HE TdaAT BELIEVETH ON THE SON HATH EVER- 
LASTING LIFE; AND HE THAT BELIEVETH NOT THE 
Son, SHALL NOT SEE LIFE}; BUT THE WRATH OF 
Gop ABIDETH ON HIM. 
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